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Putting Printers’ Ink in 
Water Bottles 


TYPICAL demonstration of Ayer 
Service is presented in the successful 

advertising of the Whitall Tatum Water 

Bottle. 


The fine old house of Whitall Tatum 
manufactures druggists’ sundries, glassware 
and rubber ware. It has the highest standing 
with the drug trade. We selected from 
its big line the W. T. “Special” Bottle 
as the one article most susceptible to uni- 
versal appreciation. : 


Resultful trade work and magazine pub-> 
licity have been effected with a modest ap- 
propriation. The second year of Whitall 
Tatum advertising, just beginning—like that 
of the past year—is distinguished by vivid 
copy presentation—an Ayerhabit. A man may 
be able to stand on other water bottles—we 
don’t know. But we do know that the ac- 
companying illustrativeconception has proved 
the most graphic visualization of the strength 
of a water bottle that we have yet seen. 


We are always ready,to apply the new and 
the different to merchandising of any kind. 








N.  W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston CHICAGO 
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- The Best Third 


Every class of men di- 
vides into three parts— 
those who are shiftless 
and lazy; those who are 
willing to work their 
hands but not their head; 
and the ambitious men 
who work and study. 


Farmers are not differ- 
ent from other men; you 
find this same three 
classes of farmers. 


Of course it’s the am- 
bitious farmers who read 
the Standard Farm Pa- 
pers. 


For these papers deal 
only with matters of prac- 
tical farming. 


So through Standard 
Farm Papers you reach 
the best class of farmers. 


* * ok 


But there is another 
side to be considered. 


The Standard Farm Pa- 
pers are subscribed for by 
an average of one out of 
every two or three pos- 
sible readers. 


Mofeover, that propor- 
tion has been maintained 
over a period of years. 


That, of course, means 
a very high percentage of 
renewals. 


And a high percentag: 
of renewals means edi 
torial strength and—ad 
vertising power. 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
The Indiana Farmer 
Established 1845 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, In« 
Western Representative. 
Conway Building 
Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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United Cigar National Advertising 
Doubles Ricoro Sales 


Less Than Four Months Lifted Demand From 52,000,000 a Year to 
500,000 a Day—New Customers Won From Other Stores 


By Charles W. Hurd 


HE results of the first four 
months of the United Cigar 
Stores’, $250,000 national advertis- 
ing campaign appear to justify 
the trade’s opinion that the com- 
pany has placed to its credit an- 
other of the accomplishments 
which have made it justly famous 
and put. it in the van of the retail 
tobacco business. In less than 
that time, actually, the demand for 
the exploited Ricoro cigar has 
been doubled and with it every 
other ‘brand in the Stores lifted. 
There were 52,000,000 Ricoros 
of all shapes-and prices sold last 
year. They are selling now at 
the rate of 500,000 every twenty- 
four-hour day—350 a minute—and 
if they keep that rate up through 
this first year they will find them- 
selves among the first two or three 
cigars in the market, with the best 
chance in the world of overtaking 
ultimately the present five-cent 
leader. 

This is a remarkable record. It 
becomes even more so when you 
begin to figure. Allowing to the 
brand only the ordinary retailer’s 
profit (and the United company 
possibly trebles that on this con- 
trolled brand of its own), it is 
evident that Ricoro has already, 
since July Ist, earned the whole 
amount of its advertising appro- 

Priation, paid its share of the cost 
; doing business and yielded a 
splendid net profit beside. That 
is “turning the corner” with a 
vengeance, 

As a matter of fact, the record 
would have been even better still 


if the company had not for once 
been caught napping by the un- 
precedented demand and handi- 
capped besides by strikes in the 
Porto Rican cigar factories. 

To’ manufacturers in general 
the striking thing about the catn- 
paign is that it produces another 
confirmed national advertiser 
among the chains, Woolworth’s, 
with its Woolco crocheting thread, 
being another conspicuous exam- 
ple. Prior to that, great interest 
in the matter had been aroused 
by the ambitious campaigns start- 
ed by the United Drug Company 
and the American Druggist Syn- 
dicate, but the interest flagged 
when the campaigns stopped. 


HOW WILL INDEPENDENTS BE 
AFFECTED ? 


The United Cigar Stores’ suc- 
cess has now revived speculation 
on the subject and freshened the 
old questions. | Manufacturers 
will begin again to ask if it is 
the natural, logical, inevitable evo- 
lution of the chains to become 
competitors of their supply houses 
and perhaps seek final control 
over all sources of production. 
They will wonder if the chains’ 
advertising will give them a for- 
midable advantage over other ad- 
vertisers by exploiting both their 
chain product and their points of 
distribution. Will it strike the in- 
dependent advertisers another 
blow by undermining the inde- 
pendent dealers? Even if the in- 
dependent advertisers can meet 
the chains’ advertising, dollar for 


Table of Contents on page 154 
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dollar, and idea for idea, can they 
stand the discrimination their 
product is sure to meet in the 
chain-stores? 

Every time a chain becomes a 
national advertiser these questions 
must surely come up in the minds 
of manufacturers. 

But neither, on the other hand, 
have the chains had it all their 
own.way. There have been a few 
thorns among the United roses. 
There was a big problem before 


INVINCIBLE SIZE—7e each. Box of firy, $3.50 


was expected to sweep over the 
country and carry everything be- 
fore it. The trade was thorough- 
ly frightened. 

The Corporation of United 
Cigar Stores, the predecessor of 
the present holding company, was 
then owned by the American To- 
bacco Company. The trust’s dis- 
solution eventually left the United 
company in control of its own 
fortunes. But in the meantime, 
awaiting the outcome of the Su- 

preme Court’s. de- 
liberations, it had 
slowed up on expan- 
sion. 

The delay gave the 
independents the op- 
portunity they needed 
to recover courage. 
They studied the 
chain’s methods and 





Merit will win 


of p hang wen called the “self-made Sitnmatthe rac of 350 
Ee "s no magic about it—no sleight- 

ofha hand. RICORO'S story is one of hard, cold 

facts—plain truths that convince. 

To UNITED CIGAR STORES belongs 
the discovery that cigars manufactured of 
Porto Rican tobacco, by Porte Ricans, in 
Porto Rico, when imported from Porto Rico 
free of duty could not be matched elsewhere 
at the price. 

That was foresight—not magic 

We saw and knew that taking the duty off 
or leaving the duty on a fine cigar did not 
change the cigar—i only price. We 
acted on that knowledge. 

How the Smoker Benefits 
This is why a RICORO which now costs 
‘or seven cents would cost you fifleen 


you six one wane purct 
i if it paid duty. THANK YOU 





Merit alone is responsible for the success No magic —nothing but merit—sells RICORO 
maunute for 24 hours every day — 


oping UNITED CIGAR STORES. 


Port 
diflerence 1a ddy-—not wo qualay. 
Prove It at Our Risk 
er ewo RICOROS wm any v areapene - —— 


your 
your habits we urge you to try RICORO, » 
party on nce that you will become a RICORO cx 


RICORO Prices 


borrewed what they 
could. The United, 
in fact, educated 
them. 

It continued, how- 
ever, to do a big and 
increasing . business. 
After the period of 
enforced delay, ex- 
pansion. began again. 
But the problem now 
was changed. Com- 
petition had not be- 
come at all serious, 
but there was no 
question now that in 


poy bare 








time it would be. 
The company must be 
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ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS THAT HAVE HELPED BUILD 


UP SALES 


the house executives and it start- 
ed some little time ago. 

Here was a big corporation do- 
ing a huge volume of business to 
earn its dividends on a huge vol- 
ume of securities. It had made 
a spurt in the beginning. The 
remarkable ability of its founder, 
who had been one of the first of 
this generation of retailers to put 
sure knowledge above guesswork, 
gave it an extraordinary advan- 
tage over all other competitors in 
its line. It moved rapidly on to 
200, 300, 500 and more stores. It 


looking about for 
new advantages. 

The situation in 
the retail field was 
pointed out in Print- 
ERS’ INK two years 

It was suggested then 
that if the chains expected to 
keep their growth they would 
have to devise those new advan- 
tages to take the place of the old 
ones they were losing. And the 
big possible advantage obviously 
before them was advertising. For 
a number of the chains it would 
be only a matter of spreading a 
little more and then picking out 
a good brand or two to advertise. 
Aggressive national advertising 
would then put them so far ahead 
of their competitors that it would 
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A Pointer From An Editor 


To An Advertising Manager 





‘*In sending Maynard Owen Williams to 
the Orient, we have opened up many 
doors of first-hand valuable information. 
Williams is a young man of immense 
enthusiasm, and has a very well trained, 
journalistic mind, and with about as sane 
and optimistic an outlook on life as it is 
‘possible to have. His humor is fine. He 
was a missionary teacher in Beirut for 
three years and traveled considerably in 
the Orient then, so that he knows the 
land. He went over with well-defined 
plans as to what he would try to get. He 
has already received a splendid welcome 
and is accorded lengthy interviews by 

- leading statesmen of Japan. He seems to 
be making a real impression upon those 
he meets, and the paper is undoubtedly 
in line for some very unusual material 
from both Japan and China. Williams 
stays right there until he is through. He 
has been well equipped to get pictures and 
to prepare and transmit his articles. His 
stuff will increasingly attract attention as 
it becomes noticed by the press at large, 
and this very timely trip is making a great 
many friends for us. Mr. Williams has 
many friends of influence in this country 
and abroad, and is by no means an un- 
known person. I don’t know any one 
feature in any other magazine of more 
importance today.’’ 


The above pointer was sent in to our 
Advertising Manager from our Editorial 
Department. We give it currency here 
for those who have eyes to see. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK | 
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be a very hard matter ever to head 
them off. 

After that there would be noth- 
ing to stand in the way of cash- 
ing in on the good will by adding 
successive brands. What pre- 
vents the Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company from making the start 
now? Perhaps the competition 
isn’t keen enough as yet. Per- 
haps it will learn something from 
the United Cigar Stores campaign. 

It was eight or ten years ago 
at least when the United com- 
pany first put forward the Ricoro 
cigars and began to push them in 
its stores. There was no word 
as to national advertising. 

It was not until much later, 
about two or three years ago, that 
the cigar company took a sec- 
ond significant step. It began to 
open agencies in new territory. 
Most of them were cigar stores, 
but a good proportion were cigar- 
stands in drug stores. There are 
163 now, in addition to the com- 
pany’s 1,000 stores. 

This was the company’s second 
move in the solution of its prob- 
lem of developing a new and 
speedy advantage to follow up the 
once exclusive advantages which 
George J. Whelan had gained with 
his scientific site-picking, his 
store-standardization, his account- 
ing and inventorying, his humani- 
zation of service and coupon ad- 
vertising. 

Still there was no hint of the 
national advertising of its con- 
trolled brand. As recently as a 
year or two ago the company was 
experimenting with pages of pres- 
tige copy in the daily newspapers 
of Chicago: It was said at the 
time that this campaign would be 
carried into other territory, but 
it was not done. 


ADVERTISING IN THIS BUSINESS 
CREATES DEMAND 


Most advertising men would 
probably give the United Cigar 
Stores Company credit for com- 
ing as near as anybody can get 
to knowing what the public wants 
in cigar quality. But, according 
to C. R. Sherlock, advertising 
manager of the company and one 
of its directors, popularity in ci- 
gar flavors is as much due to ad- 


vertising as it is to a conscious 
personal preference. 

“Tastes change,” says Mr. Sher- 
lock. “The preference to-day is 
generally for mild cigars and mild 
cigarettes and mild smoking to- 
bacco. I don’t think that is main- 
ly because cigar smokers have 
become wiser or more nervous. 
I think it is chiefly because the 
milder brands haye been pushed 
and advertised.” 

A rather significant testimonial 
to advertising, when you come 
to think of it. If true, the 
United Cigar Stores with the 
more than 1,000 outlets they. had 
at that time, cduld probably have 
picked almost any good type of 
cigar, made a national market for 
it, and given it a strong advantage 
over most other brands, by ad- 
vertising. 

But the company was looking, 
as ever, for some special, pecu- 
liar, exclusive advantage. The 
cigars of reputation are, of 
course, the Havana or imported 
cigars. Now it so happens that 
since the Spanish-American War 
a certain class of. cigars have 
been coming in, duty free. These 
are the Porto Rican: cigars. It 
is still permissible to speak of 
them as “imported.” 

The Porto Rican tobacco crops 
are controlled by a few large 
companies. It is not possible for 
many manufacturers to develop a 
demand for Porto Rican cigars 
and make sure of supplying it. 
It was feasible, however, for a 
company of the United company’s 
importance to make an ar- 
rangement with one of these com- 
panies in Porto Rico, and this it 
did years ago with the Porto Rican 
American Tobacco Company. 

The United company had the 
tobacco made up into three prin- 
cipal brands or qualities, Ricoro, 
La Tunita and La Restina, and 
in the usual different shapes. 
Ricoro is in its. most popular 
shape, a six-cent, La Tunita a 
five-cent and La Restina a ten- 
cent cigar. Along with these ad- 
vantages went one possible dis- 
advantage. Porto Rican tobacco, 
good as it is, has not appealed 
to everybody. This is. suggested 
by’the fact that while the United 
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Consider the Matter of 
Parallel Thought in 


Your Advertising 


OUR advertising depends 
upon receptivity. 


Without this—your ap- 
propriation is wasted. 


NEEDLECRAFT is read in 
the quiet moments— when the 
mind is open to new ideas. 


That’s the chief function of 
NEEDLECRAFT. 


It brings new things to the reader 
—-every issue brims over with 


NEW IDEAS for the Home. 


At this time sales stories are 

_ heeded—imbedded in the minds 
as no reading “‘on the fly’’ ever 
could develop. 


It brings about a good time to 
submit your sales story. . 


NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
ROBT. B. JOHNSTON, Western Mgr. CHAS. DORR, New England Mgr. . 


Peoples Gas Building 6 Beacon Street 
Chicago, Ill, ‘ _ Boston, Mass, 
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company has been selling an in- 
creased number of Porto - Rican 
cigars through its own stores, the 
importation by other manufac- 
turers as a whole has shown a 
distinct falling off. 

That may have been the reason 
why Porto Rican cigars have had 
such a long try-out in the United 
Stores. It was too good a chance 
to miss, if it could possibly be 
put over. Because, too, the cigar 
field 
when it comes to advertising and 
real competition. Profits have 
not been almost thrown away as 
they have in the. cigarette field. 
There is still a good margin left, 
in spite of the recent big rise in 
costs.. And, of course, the United, 
as already said, had a “very extra 
special inside” price on its own 
brands. 

The campaign was laid out to 
start in two weekly magazines. A 
few newspapers may be’ added 
later. The early schedule called 
for inside covers and double 
spreads. Later, smaller space will 
be used. A well-known advertis- 
ing writer prepared the copy. 

Besides the bid for agents, the 
ads carry an offer to fill orders 
by mail when there is no way of 
reaching dealers. The company’s 
profit-sharing coupons ~ are not 
mentioned in the advertising. 

The magazine copy is being sup- 
plemented by local window and 
outside poster. link-ups. Store 
managers. and agents were in- 
structed to ‘keep the advertised 
brands featured in the show cases. 
They also received special warn- 
ing not to force the cigar on 
people as a substitute for some- 
thing else. 

An interesting fact in connec- 
tion with the campaign is that 
every group of people in any way 
interested in the success of the 
United company has received a 
letter from an officer of the com- 
pany. President Wise wrote to 
every district sales manager, every 
store sales manager, everyone in 
the organization and even every 
one of the 7,000 or so United 
stockholders. 


We want you to be on the lookout for 
this advertising (he said to the stock- 
holders), and in our mutual interest, to 


is almost virgin territory, 


hen the force of your personal support 
ehind it. 

The story the advertising will tell is 
absorbingly interesting. It details a_ro- 
mance of business—our business which 
is also your business. 

May we not ask you to join hands 
with us in this tremendous drive for 
bigger sales and bigger earnings? 


These are the conditions and 
methods which have doubled the 
Ricoro sales to date, increased the 
United business in other brands 
—which means a new clientéle, 
because it -is a truism in the to- 
bacco business that you cannot 
increase individual demand—and 
produced thousands of applica- 
tions for agencies. 


HOW COMPETITORS REGARD IT 


It is necessary to add that the 
prospect, immediate or distant, 
does not appear appalling to all 
of the United’s competitors. A 
leading cigar manufacturer, who 
has been an advertiser, said that 
there is more than enough busi- 
ness for all for years to come. 

“We do’ not believe the United 
Cigar Stores can do us any harm,” 
he said. “They are buying our 
goods regularly and probably will 
always continue to do so, as long 
as the public demands them. Of 
course, they will display their 
own brands prominently in the 
showcase and,the window and 
advertise them: by poster, and they 
will put our .goods out of sight 
under or behind the counter. 

“But outside of the United 
Cigar Stores we shall have a frée 
field. It must be remembered that 
these stores constitute only a 
small percentage of the cigar 
trade of the country. Why 
should we be frightened by the 
development of their agencies? 
Complete success in carrying out 
the plan would mean at most 
only one U. C. S. agency in a 
town—one as against half a dozen 
or a dozen others there. And 
you know how far a man will 
walk to get any one brand! 

“Besides, you must not forget 
that the company has made its 
greatest gains through concentra- 
tion in the big cities, especially 
New York. That is what makes 
it seem so powerful. They may 
set the pace there, but we shail 
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TheHuman Quality 


HETHER depicting dainty girl or rudped 
cow-puncher, Nichols-Finn illustrations are 
truetotype. There's the same human qual- . 
ity in Nichols-Finn Copy. Every Merchandisin3, 
Plan is of a character that appeals to real people. 


Write for Joseph H. Finn’s book, 
‘‘Bigger, Better Business.”’ 


NICHOLS-FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHIC4GC 
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probably be able to lead them in 
Chicago and at other points. 

“True, the company, after it 
has perfected its agency system 
may begin to change over the 
agencies into stores, which it 
can do by means of an equitable 
arrangement with the — dealer- 
agent. But that possibility is too 
far ahead. We are satisfied with 
the way things are going now. 
It means more of a demand for 
cigars, and we sell cigars.” 

And that sums up the situation. 


WHERE STORES AND AGENCIES ARE 
LOCATED 


United Cigar Stores or United 
Agencies are located in cities of 
the various States as follows: 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
ype ae 
West 
Wisconsin 


Lee Anderson Advanced 


The Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
has appointed Lee Anderson vice-presi- 
dent of the commercial division. He 
will have charge of the commercial af- 
fairs of the company, including sales, 
advertising and service. 

Mr. Anderson has been with the Hup 
organization for two years, first as ad- 
vertising manager, later in charge of 
sales and for the past year commercial 
manager. ‘ 


Trade Publishers and Agencies 
Meet 


“Publishing is a profession, not a 
refuge, and the same can be said of ad- 
vertising agencies.” ,So remarked A. 
Gray, of the Electrical Review and 
Western Electrician, at the December 4 
meeting of the Chicago Trade Press As- 
sociation. ‘We are both proud to look 
upon it that way now, though there was 
a time when the phrase could have 
been twisted around and not been far 
wrong in either case.” : 

The occasion was that of a joint meet- 
ing between the Chicago association and 
the Western Association of Advertising 
Agencies. The speakers from the pub- 
lishers were Mr. Gray, E. E. Hole, o 
the American Lumberman, and E. R. 
Shaw of the Practical Engineer. Ad- 
dresses by agency representatives were 
by James O’Shaughnessy, of _ the 
O’Shaughnessy Advertising Co., C. F. 
W. Nichols, of the Johnson Advertis- 
ing Corporation, and F. A, Slaten, of 
Benson, Campbell & Slaten. 

In discussing agency relations, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy said: “To put it in your 
electrical terms, when you try to make . 
electricity pass from one conductor to 
another, and there is a poor ¢ontact, it 
affects your voltage and amperage. You 
lose something. 4 

‘When there is poor contact there is 
high resistance, that in turn means the 
generation of.heat, which is waste. 

“There have been plenty of poor ‘con- 
tacts between agencies and publishers in 
the peso little heat given off. An 
all this is wasted effort as far as the ad- 
vertiser is concerned.” 


Harvey Conover Joins. Mahin 


Harvey Conover, for several years in 
charge of the grees department of 
the Thos. Cusack Company, Chicago, has 
resigned and has joined the Mahin Ad- 
vertising Company. He will have charge 
of the promotion and outdoor depart- 
ments. 


Samuel R. Hutton With 
D. & H. 


Samuel R. Hutton, who has been with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, for the 
past six years, is now with the Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad, as advertising spent. 
His headquarters are at Albany, N. Y. 


Cusack Buys Outdoor Plants at 
Philadelphia 


The Thos. Cusack Company has bought 
the ‘S. H. Robison Company, of Phila- 
delphia, and the Philadelphia Billposting 
Company. ; 


Rubberset Company Appoints 
Sales Manager 


William N. Neal has been appointed 
sales manager of the .Rubberset Com- 
pany, Newark, : 
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The Standard Union 





publishes a large 
amount of Brook- 


lyn advertising — 
that appears only 
in the “Special 





Issues” of other 
papers. 


These advertisers 
use our paper for 
results—we have 


no special issues. 








| What Has Come of Trying to 
Psychologize Advertising 


Some Remarks Occasioned by Professor Adams’s New Book, “Advertising 
and Its Mental Laws” 


By Charles Austin Bates 


i. T is embarrassing to admit one’s 

opaque ignorance on a sub- 
ject of frequent conversation. So, 
: recently, I have formed myself 
into “a little group of serious 
thinkers” and have tackled the 
“psychology of advertising.” 

The first round leaves me grog- 
gy, but I shall persist. Later I 
mean to take up futurist art and 
vers libre. I’m going to be cul- 
tured, by heck, if it lands me 
in Matteawan. 

Professor Henry Foster Adams, 
of the University of Michigan, 
in his book, “Advertising and Its 
Mental Laws,” says: “The adver- 
tising man should know the laws 
of the various sciences which are 
related to advertising and make 
the best combination of them pos- 
I am not sure that Pro- 
what he 
says. If the advertising man must 
make possible the best combina- 
tion, he has a bigger job than if 
he is only to make the best pos- 
sible combination. 

However, Professor Adams also 
says: “The wonder is that the 
advertiser who has not had a 
thorough scientific and mathemat- 
ical training can know anything 
about his business. But in spite 
of all this certain general rules 
have been formulated. If it were 
possible to get accurate and trust- 
worthy returns from each inser- 
tion of each advertisement that 
ever was run by a concern, it 
might be possible to work out 
laws.” 


TWISTING THE RETURNS AND THE 
RECORDS 


Any concern that could “get 
accurate and trustworthy returns 
from each insertion of each ad- 
vertisement” would shortly have 
so much money that it wouldn’t 
give a hoot whether laws were 
worked out or not. 


sible.” 
fessor Adams means 


But perhaps 
12 


the Professor means records of 
returns? 

In advertising itself I am not 
a stickler for grammatical purity, 
or even for the strictest accu- 
racy of expression, but in a 

“work” purporting to be scien- 
tific, such lapses cause me poign- 
ant ‘grief and arouse serious skep- 
ticism as to the probable value 
of the writer’s deductions. 

So far as I have gone it seems 
to me that the _ psychological 
sharps who tackle advertising try 
to prove too much. They attempt 
to unscrew the inscrutable and 
tabulate a will-o’-the-wisp. 

My impression is that Walter 
Dill Scott started this psycholog- 
ical epidemic by the publication 
of his extremely readable, sen- 
sible and valuable book, “The 
Psychology of Advertising,” in 
which he told us very little that 
we did not know, but told it. so 
well that it clarified our ideas. 
It is worth reading for its lucid, 
live, beautiful English—if for no 
other reason. 

Even he tends to demonstrate 
the unmistakably apparent and to 
prove the obvious, as when he 
says: “In the preceding chapter 
it was shown that the larger ad- 
vertisements attract the attention 
much more than the smaller ones. 
The larger ones also offer more 
opportunity for relevant text and 
appropriate illustrations.” 

By similar laboratory tests and 
tabulations it would seem possi- 
ble to prove that Schwab’s house 
in. Riverside Drive is somewhat 
more conspicuous and commodi- 
ous than a three-room flat in the 
Bronx. I haven’t made tests with 
100 male and 100 female college 
students, but I think they would 
work out approximately that way. 

Professor Adams has made 
another remarkable discovery: 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Catalogues, 
Booklets, An- 
nouncements, 
Folders, Broad- 
sides, Envelope 
Stuffers, Mailing 
Envelopes—they 
cost less, look 
better and pay 
better, as a rule, 
when Buckeye 
Covers are used. 


The nearest 
Buckeye Cover 
dealer will show 
you “proofs” if 
you ask him. 





Thereareafew 
other cover pa- 
pers as good as 


Buckeye 


Covers 


—but they all 
cost more 


We still have a limited num- 
ber of copies of the ‘‘Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Direct 
Advertising” on hand 
and will be glad to send you 
a copy on request if you 
have not yet received one. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
Dealers in Principal Cities of United States, Canada 
and England. Your Printer Knows the Nearest. 


Member Paper Makers Advertising Club — 














ANNOUNCEMENT 





Today’s Housewife 
~ and 
Inland Storekeeper 


HE working alliance between Today’s Magazine 

and Inland Storekeeper, by which Today’s, at its 
own expense, re-advertised its advertisers in Inland Store- 
keeper, is continued by Today’s successor, TODAY’S 
HOUSEWIFE. 

However, notice is hereby given that such re- 
advertising will not be guaranteed by Today’s House- 
wife beyond the end of the coming year, 1917. Con- 
tracts for space in Today’s Housewife beyond its De- 
cember, 1917, issue carry no obligation concerning space 
in the trade paper. Advertisers in Today’s Housewife 
who will be entitled to free space in Inland Storekeeper 
during 1917, who wish to contract for space in Inland 
Storekeeper for a period beyond 1917, can do so at the 
present card rates of Inland Storekeeper and they will 
be protected during 1918 at these rates. 

As an indication of the growing importance of In- 
land Storekeeper in the field of national trade journais: 





aid as an indication of the steadily increasing value of 
this re-advertising service, these facts are submitted: 
Inland Storekeeper last year printed 92,736 lines of 
aivertising. This year it prints 212,940 lines—a gain 
of 120,204 lines. Meanwhile the advertising rate has 
been materially increased. Its circulation. is going up 
steadily, with a strict maintenance of its full. subscrip- 
tion price and the use of conservative subscription meth- 
odsonly. A minimum of 10,000 average net paid 
monthly circulation is guaranteed for 1917. The amount 
of editorial matter is 65% greater this year than last. 
The re-advertising privilege, in full force during all 
of 1917, is obviously of more value than ever as a re- 
sult of Inland Storekeeper’s splendid record of growth 
during 1916, and it should be carefully considered by 


space-buyers. 


‘ 


Today’s Housewife 
Inland Storekeeper 
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Announcement 


We believe we are now fully 
prepared to take care of all the 
copy offered for insertion in 


the February, March and April * 


Farm Journals, from which 
many advertisers have hitherto 
been crowded by our lack of 
press facilities. 


Copy should reach us so that 
we may have o.kd. proofs by 


January 5th. 


The circulation will, as usual, 
be over the million. 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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‘A striking fact relative to maga- 
zine circulation is the seasonal 
ductuation. As shown in Fig. 11, 
the most advertising is usually 
carried in May and December, the 
least in January and August. 
[his condition corresponding very 
closely to the maximum and min- 
imum periods of mental and phy- 
sical efficiency.” 

Again I am pained by the slov- 
nly English. Probably what is 
neant is “periods of maximum, 
cte., efficiency’—and not maxi- 
mum periods. However, that’ is 
not very important. No adver- 
tising man needs laboratory tests, 
or psychological pyrotechnics, to 
tell him that advertising is great- 
est in the two big buying periods 
of the year. December, because 
it covers part of the winter-wear 
buying and more because: Christ- 
mas still comes in that month; 
\pril and May, because that is 
when we change from heavy to 


light clothing, repaint the barn . 


and see if the trusty lawnmower 
is good for another season. 

The manufacturer has had to 
be at his maximum of efficiency 
long before the ad appears, be- 
cause he sold his Christmas goods 
to the trade in June or July, made 
them in August, September and 
October and delivered them in 
October and November. More- 
over, his December copy was in 
his agents’ hands along about 
October first—and the forms 
closed on the fifth. 

There may be psychological 
problems involved somewhere in 
these operations, but who cares? 
What business man has time to 
bother with them? It is a con- 
dition, and not a theory, that he 
must deal with. 

He might as well sit down and 
ponder on the law of gravitation 
when the elevator is stuck be- 
tween floors and he has “gotta 
vet them cases off on the 4:13.” 

Some time or other, one of our 
psychological friends will demon- 
strate by laboratory work that 
twenty-four-point type is larger 
than agate and then we will have 
something really important .to 
work on. 

One satisfaction I have, when 
bewilderment prevents my = un- 


derstanding just what all this psy- 
chology stuff is about, is the fact 
that the boys who write it them- 
selves occasionally get all tangled 
up in it. 

For instance, on page 52 Pro- 
fessor Adams says: “In the life 
of the human individual smells 
have little significance.” The—I 
mean, you don’t say so! But on 
page 56 is this: “It is perfectly 
possible to think of the smell, 
taste and appearance of the cup 
of coffee you had for breakfast.” 
So smell does have significance. 

On page 53: “Since the ap- 
peal to sight is the one which is 
most frequently made by the ad- 
vertiser, a more detailed study of 
vision is imperative. The sense 
organ is the eye. A detailed ac- 
count of its structure may be ob- 
tained from any physiology.” 
There you have it—you fellows 
who wonder why last month’s ads 
didn’t pull as they should.. You 
are just plumb ignorant. You 
probably thought the Cornea was 
a five-ton truck or a sleeping-car 
and that the Retina was a new 
talking-machine. G’wan, study 
physiology—maybe your ads are 
myopic and strabismic and bifocal 
and all them things. 


IMPORTANT, IF TRUE 


On page 67 I-find a ray of 
hope: “It would seem, then, that 
sometimes the method will work 
and sometimes it will not. * * * 
There is, unfortunately, no way 
of telling which of the persons 
experimented upon would, in ac- 
tual life, be sufficiently interested 
in any of the advertisements in 
the series to make him purchase 
the commodity. * * * The propor- 
tion which will see a particular 
advertisement is pure guesswork. 
* * * As a working basis we will 
take 20 per cent.” 

Why 20 per cent? While we 
are taking, let’s take a-plenty. 
Let’s make it at least 75 per cent 
and be popular with the pyblish- 
ers. 

Here is another startling psy- 
chological conclusion: “It must 
be. kept in mind that a mail-order 
business appeals to a very small 
number of persons at best.” I 
don’t suppose “persons at best” 
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is really what is meant—though 
possibly the Professor thinks per- 
sons at their best would not be 
interested in mail-order ads. But 
let us assume that he means “at 
best, appeals to a very small num- 
ber of persons.” 

If that is true, then what in 
Sam Hill do Sears, Roebuck & 
Company do with the five million 
big catalogues they print, at a 
mailed cost of about sixty cents 
apiece? And where do they get 
their hundred millions of dollars 
of annual sales? 

How does it happen that the 
National Cloak and Suit Com- 
pany’s business necessitates six- 
teen acres of floor space which 
makes it the largest owner of 
commercial real estate on Sev- 
enth Avenue? And what about 
the Charles Williams Stores, 
Bellas, Hess & Company, and a 
dozen others who sell a few mil- 
lions a year by mail? 

On page 68 I find: “The cheap- 
er, more frequently used goods, 
such as foods, soaps, etc., very 
probably could be tested adequate- 
ly, if there were any way of de- 
termining accurately the actual 
business results.” 

Now, there’s what I call real, 
indisputable psychological conclu- 
siveness. But I would even go 
farther and say you could very 
probably test the foods, soaps, etc., 
without knowing anything about 
the business results. But must an 
advertising man be a-.chemist as 
well as a physiologist? And what 
has soap-testing to do with the 
mental laws of advertising? 

The result of one series of lab- 
oratory tests is rather interesting, 
though I am not sure whether it 
classes under psychology or biol- 
ogy. These tests seem to show 
that men are most attracted by 
pictures of women and tobacco— 
while women sit up and take 
quicker notice of pictures of men 
and food. So a Holeproof Ho- 
siery ad, with a picture of a couple 
at dinner—let ’em both smoke be- 
tween courses, if you like—ought 
to catch them coming and going. 

But the fact that men are at- 
tracted by women and pictures 
of them, and vice versa, hardly 
requires psychological demonstra- 


tion. It is elemental. If you doubt 
it, drop in some day at a co- 
educational kindergarten. 

I confess, I do not get much 
nourishment from the ponderous 
efforts of the psychologists and 
advertising mental-healers. There 
is a glimmer of daylight here and 
there—many of them in Profes- 
sor Scott’s book—but there is a 
preponderance of platitude and 
piffle. ‘ 


A VERY PALPABLE HIT 


Most of the conclusions so la- 
boriously arrived at are so ob- 
vious that the office-boy in any 
advertising agency knows them by 
the time he has held: his job for 
a month. Others are frankly ad- 
mitted to be mere guesses and 
not to be depended upon as a 
basis for spending real money— 
“Sometimes it works and. some- 
times it does not.” 

“In order to make his commod- 
ity remembered, must insert his 
advertisement with considerable 
frequency.” 

“As the intensity of the stim- 
ulus increases, the reaction time 
decreases.” 

“The return coupon is valuable 
for many reasons.” 

“In connection with the ordi- 
nary advertised article, fhis would 
mean information concerning the 
procuring the commodity.” 

“Consequently it may be argued 
that a sentence to be easily 
grasped should contain from 
three to five phrases of three to 
five words each.” (!) 

“These figures are to a certain 
extent untrustworthy and mislead- 
ing.” 

“One of the most striking re- 
sults of the experiment is the 
fact that those commodities which 
are mentioned most frequently 
are, with few exceptions, the ones 
which are most widely adver- 
tised.” 

Just how such a result should 
be “striking” it is hard. to con- 
ceive. If it had been different 
we would have had something to 
think about. 

The impressive manner in which 
tests are carried on, their results 
elaborately tabulated . and _ the 
foregone conclusions solemnly 
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ON THE WAY 


THE SIXTH 


ANNUAL REVIEW NUMBER 
CoALAGE 


PUBLISHED 
‘ JANUARY 13 


Six months prior to the Government Reports Coal 
Age issues its big Annual Review Number. 

Every progressive Coal Mine Operator looks forward 
to this issue—reads it from cover to cover—keeps it handy 
for reference because of the wealth of authoritative in- 
formation it contains. Such vastly important statistics 
as the amount of coal mined during 1916, the amount -of 
coke manufactured and reports from the Chief Mine 
Inspector of each coal producing State are ‘some of the 
reasons why Coal Mine Operators await with keen ex- 
pectation and value this Annual Review Number. 


If you sell to the coal mining field you should adver- 
tise, with adequate space, in this issue. 

Circulation, 15,000. 

Final forms close January 6, 1917. 

Two-Color forms close January 2, 1917, 


How much space shall we reserve? 


COAL, AGE 


One of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies published at 10th Azenns 
_ at 36th Street, New York City—all members of the A. CG 
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stated puzzle me not a little. Has 
the mountain labored vastly to 
deliver an anemic, pink-eyed 
white mouse, or is there some 
deeply subtle significance discern- 
able only to the scientific mind? 

College laboratory experiments 
in advertising psychology seem to 
me utterly futile, because the con- 
ditions of actual life cannot be 
reproduced. A group of college 
students“makes a poor cross-sec- 
tion of humanity. The things 
these young folks don’t know 
about life and its perplexing prob- 
lems are exactly what the adver- 
tiser must know if he shall suc- 
ceed. 

Asking them to select the most 
attractive or most compelling ad- 
vertisement in a magazine is about 
as practical as the query—“What 
would you do if you had a mil- 
lion dollars?” 

The psychologists’ experiments 
with students have led them to 
conclude that first and last pages 
in a magazine are more valuable 
than the middle pages—that the 
middle quarters of a horizontally 
divided page are better than the 
top or bottom quarters—that a 
left-hand page is better than a 
right—that women see an eighth 
page quicker than a quarter, and 
that men respond better to the 
quarter. 

And yet most of us, at times, 
have paid an extra rate for top 
or bottom: of column and have 
pleaded with the make-up man for 
a right-hand page. 

And what are we to do when 
we wish to appeal to both men 
and women? Shall we take both 
a quarter and an eighth—like the 
farmer who cut a large hole in 
the barn door for the cat to go 
through and then added a smaller 
one for the kitten? 


HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 


Be it far from me to disparage 
earnest effort, however poorly di- 
rected, for somehow good is sure 
to come from it. 

If the highbrows keep on writ- 
ing books about advertising they 
will have to study the subject, and 
in time they will surely learn 
something about it. They are 
helping to make the business re- 


spectable. But I am sorry Pro- 
fessor Scott, in his natural effort 
to find a startling title, invented 
the phrase’ “Psychology. of . Ad- 
vertising.” It gives the business 
too much to carry—like christen- 
ing a puny, puling infant Aga- 
memnon Hercules Socrates Jones. 

Of course, every advertiser— 
every business man—every clerk 
and salesman—every doctor, law- 
yer, burglar—must be a psycholo- 
gist. We do it automatically. It 
doesn’t take a baby long to learn 
how to gain and hold attention 
and how'to induce faverable ac- 
tion. He learns psychology by the 
empiric method. And, when all 
is said and done, that is what the 
advertiser has to do: “Sometimes 
it works and sometimes _ it 
doesn’t.” But by actual work with 
plain, raw people—by knowing 
how they live—by guessing at 
their incomes and.estimating their 
desires and aspirations by our 
own, we learn a little of what 
is in their hearts and a little of 
how their minds work. And so, 
without being too fussy about 
top, bottom or middle quarters, 
or whether blue appeals more to 
men than to women, we write the 


‘truthful story of the superiority 


of our product and give it’ the 
widest circulation our money and 
our nerve will permit. 

And, when the psychics cease 
from psyching, our heirs, if the 
method worked, will have enough, 
after all just debts are paid, to 
advertise our virtues and our wis- 
dom on our tombstones. 


Jones’ Dairy Farm Sausages in 
Newspapers 

In addition to the periodical adver- 
tising, Milo C. Jones, of Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis., is running a newspaper campaign 
in a dozen of the larger cities for Jones 
Dairy Farm Sausage. The copy, which 
it is planned to run throughout the 
winter, lists the names. of local dis- 
tributors. 


Brown Joins Curtis Publishing 
Company 
Harry Brown, formerly of the ———- 
Tribune, and more recently of 
Archer King s Feng agency, has joined 
the Chicago office of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. 
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A New Record in 
Collier’s 15th Annual 
Automobile Number 


Colliers 15th Annual Auto- 
mobile Number, dated January 
6, 1917, has closed with gains in 
automobile, tire and accessories 
advertising as follows: 


Adver- 


ines Reve 
L nue ‘tisers 


Circulation 


1916 35,906 $106,900 49 894,000 
1917 40,446 141,400 61 985,000 


Cate 





Gains 4,540 $34,500 12 91,000 


The Dealer Supplement con- 
taining 56 pages will be mailed 
December. 15th. If you do not 
get a copy, a word on your 


letterhead will bring you one. 


C O at iB. R’.S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
Circulation 975,000 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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HEN you select an 
advertising agency 
VY you are trusting 


thatagency withmorethan 
your money, more than 
your plant, morethan your 
product. You are trust- 
ing them with the good 
name and reputation of 
your company. 


AL Sim, 


Be 





Advertising © 
Cleveland | 
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One Big Newspaper Covers 


and 


The Capitol District For You 


Rate Six Cents Flat 
Net Paid Circulation for September 41,090 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and Space Buyers 
Are Requested to Write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
_ FOR FACTS - 


PUBLICATION OFFICE TROY SCHENECTADY 
18-22 Beaver St, Albony, N.Y. 382 River St Wedgeway Bidg, 


(Member of A. B. C.) 





How One Concern Taught Its 
Salesmen to Disregard the 
“Selling Seasons” 


The Habit of Rotating Products Was Strong, but a New Plan of Com- 
pensation Overcame It 


“H OW do you know that these 
goods are ‘seasonable’?” 
The new general sales director 
was talking to one of his district 
managers. 

“Can’t sell them this time of 
year,” was the prompt ° reply. 
“Dealers won’t stock them after 
it begins to get cold.” 

But the sales director was per- 
sistent. “Well, why won't they 
stock them, then?” he demanded. 
The district manager tried not to 
show the scorn he felt at this dis- 
play of elementary ignorance. 
“There’s no demand for them in 
cold weather. I don’t know why. 
The public simply stops using 
them, and the dealers don’t care 
to be caught with dead stock on 
their hands. It always happens 


that way. Nobody ever questioned 
it that I know of.” — 
“TJ question it,” said the sales 


director. “And the management 
questions it, which is one of the 
reasons why I am here. Do-you 
happen to know that the L. & T. 
Company, out in Omaha, is selling 
its competing brand to our dealers 
right now, and that people are 
using it? There are indications 
that other competition is about 
ready to. sprout, and some of it 
pretty close to your territory, too. 

“Let me tell you something. 
The reason the. public doesn’t 
‘demand’: these goods in cold 
weather is very largely because 
it is allowed to forget about them. 
They aren’t anywhere in sight, 
and the public is thoroughly used 
to the idea that they are ‘out of 
season’ from November to April. 
The dealer is obsessed with the 
same idea, and so are you. The 
dealer doesn’t. stock them (and 
won’t without considerable argu- 
ment) simply because’ you have 
never asked him ‘to do it; you 
have’ simply. quit’ cold about the 


time the furnace ‘fites are lighted, = 


and for three months or more you 
treat the goods as if they didn’t 
exist. Of course, the dealer won’t 
stock them—he isn’t to be ex- 
pected to pry them loose from us 
with a jimmy. The public doesn’t 
use them because it can’t get them, 
and rests perfectly content with 
the. excuse that they are ‘out of 
season.’ And every year the habit 
grows stronger. ~ 

“The company isn’t blameless, 
either. It has grown prosperous 
with a group of ‘seasonable’ prod- 


.ucts, and has accepted the idea 


of rotation of sales as a fixed 
principle in its line. But compe- 
tition is showing us that it isn’t 
a principle at all. It is accom- 
plishing what we said couldn’t be 
done because we had never tried 
to do it. There’s the situation, 
and it is up to us to find out 
which of our products are really 
seasonable, and which have had 
seasonableness thrust upon them.” 

That is a fairly accurate report 
of a conversation which repeated 


. itself many times with different 


district managers, in the head- 
quarters of a large concern in a 
Mississippi Valley city—a _ persis- 
tent national advertiser, by the 
way, using many. different kinds 
of mediums. 


SHIFTLESS ROTATION OF SALES 


This company sells, through re- 
tailers, a large variety of branded 
products. which are used in the 
kitchens of -homes everywhere on 
the continent. Under a former 
sales manager and former condi- 
tions in its trade, this company 
had rarely to meet any apprecia- 
ble amount of competition—price 
competition almost never on its 
branded products. The volume 
of sales rotated among the differ- 
ent products. At about the time 
that the volume in one or a group 
of the products slumped, another 
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product or group would take the 
stage. The whole situation be- 
came to be accepted as a matter 
of course. 

The sales organization was be- 
ing handled at this time in a 
somewhat desultory way. Es- 
sentially, it was an organization 
of district sales managers who 
really conducted the sales work, 
without any one single guid- 
ing spirit to devote all of his time 
to their interests. The district 
managers adopted policies and 
methods of their own at will. So 
long as the volume of sales ad- 
vanced and the company’s coffers 
were not suffering, the managers 
were permitted to have plenty of 
rope. 

What happened when active 
competition began to develop has 
already been indicated at the be- 
ginning of this article. The office 
of general sales. director was 
created and a strong man from 
outside the organization was put 
into the new chair. He said that 
thereafter the rises and falls in 
volume must no longer be ex- 
pected to come and go with the 
certainty of Christmas or the 
Fourth of July. The attending 
“pre-holiday” and “post-holiday” 
periods of quiet and slumps, he 
declared, would no longer be 
tolerated. 


HARD TO BREAK SALESMEN’S SELL- 
ING HABITS 


But the practical problem was 
this: How to convince the com- 
pany’s salesmen that they could 
sell the goods “out of season”? 
Habit is strong among salesmen, 
as among any other classes of 
men. Further, the salesman is not 
to be blamed for selling the goods 
which are easiest to sell. The 
company must persuade its men 
to push the goods which, for the 
time being, were hardest to sell, 
and to do so, in many cases, 
against their own preconceived 
opinions. Therein lay the prac- 
tical difficulty, and the sales di- 
rector congratulated himself time 
after time that he was blessed 
with an iron constitution in addi- 
tion to a supreme amount of de- 
termination. 

Competition quickly proved that 


some of the products were sea- 
sonable all the year around. 
Others, it was shown by the. way 
the competitors marched along, 
were seasonable for periods twice 
to three times as long as the 
pioneer company had made them 
out to be. In short, it was neces- 
sary to organize quickly and 
promptly for special campaigns, 
sometimes in one section and 
sometimes in many widely sepa- 
rated sections at one and the 
same time. 

The district men, prodded along 
by the-sales director, were having 
a hot time. With the director, 
they were very soon placed in a 
position of having to get to- 
gether formidable special crews 
of salesmen, more than once on 
only a few days’ notice, and then 
going out and cleaning up a sec- 
tion. It is no task to imagine the 
size of the barrel of cash that 
was poured into some of these 
special drives, on top of. liberal 
advertising. 

The results were not satisfac- 
tory! 

The miscellaneous character of 
the sales forces was almost im- 
mediately spotted as the most 
consequential source of weak- 
ness. The hurriedly gathered 
sales crews started out with en- 
thusiasm unbounded—which lasted 
for one, or, sometimes, two or 
three weeks; and that was about 
all, except in a few rare instances. 

The, men were coaxed, whipped 
and spurred; after a while a very 
intricate bonus system, based on 
sales volume, was adopted. It was 
necessary to go right ahead, even 
if only to hold the field, and there 
was not time for training-schools 
and similar devices. 

But, still the results were not 
commensurate with the expecta- 
tions. With few exceptions, the 
bonus plans and the  constani 
driving of the salesmen were 
overloading the dealers! Noth 
ing new, except that no one in 
this organization had thought o/ 
such an exigency! 

Then the sales director jumpec 
out into the field himself, . and 
undertook to. investigate condi- ' 
tions at first hand. He demanded 
of his district man that a crew 
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of salesmen should be. picked out. 


mmediately, and put through the 
races of the bonus contest 
scheme for one week only. 

When the week was over he 
vegan to see a glimmer of light, 
ind ordered the contest repeated, 
vith this difference however; in 
addition to the bonus for volume 

say five cents per case above a 
minimum amount) a bonus was 
offered for individual sales (so 
nuch for each dealer who signed 
an order, regardless of the size of 
ihe order). 

To counteract the inevitable 
overloading of the dealers under 
the strenuous pressure and liberal 
and prompt system of compensa- 
tion, the sales director injected 
the big idea that volume was not 
everything; that distribution was 
of more lasting importance. And 
he put it up to the men in a form 
which they could not possibly fail 
to understand—by paying them 
liberally and specially on the basis 
of the number of different sales 
made during the week, regardless 
of quantity for each sale. 


Such was the plan, briefly 
stated, which finally “put over” 
the company’s main proposition. . 
The special men, hired for a week 
and paid on the basis of the 
number of dealers sold, as well. as 
upon volume, could be trusted to 
push every product in the com- 
pany’s whole list before they let 
up on a dealer. They began to 
break down the belief in the 
seasonableness of certain goods, 
on the part of dealers and dis- 
trict managers. The company 
backed them with liberal adver- 
tising of its whole line, and was 
not only able to maintain its dis- 
tribution against the assaults of 
competition, but materially in- 
creased the number of its prod- 
ucts which its dealefs stocked at 
a given time. 


WHAT. NEW SCHEME ACCOMPLISHED 


The new methods did to a very 
large degree exactly what they 
were devised for: to keep the men 
interested constantly, to inject 
fresh vigor into them at periods 
frequent enough to create almost 
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a “constant” instead of slow and 
irregular pulsations of enthusi- 
asm; to give the men an incentive 
to get deep into the policies and 
products of the house right off the 
bat, and to keep them on the ad- 
vance constantly; to take away 
the incentive for overloading 
every dealer who was called on, 
and at the same time to get them 
to make more actual calls over 
wider territory and more individ- 
ual sales—in short, getting and 
keeping a more complete dis- 
tribution. 

SOME SLACK METHODS THAT WERE 

REVISED 


When the smaller towns were 
made by individual salesmen, the 
men had been prone to catch an 
early train to the next place, even 
if not every dealer had been 
called on. If the volume for the 
day was seemingly satisfactory, 
it was “called a day.” Likewise, 
if the ordinary volume had been 
made, and the train wasn’t quite 
due, there would. be a game of 
pool or cards, or something else 
in the way of pastime, rather than 
a round-up of dealers who had 
not been seen, whether for rea- 
sons that the storekeeper was out 
when the salesman called, or the 
store was in some out-of-the-way 
place, or for some other “rea- 
son.” 

The usefulness of the plan 
above outlined is by no means 
confined to the particular circum- 
stances under which it was de- 
veloped. There are not a few 
sales managers who are coming 
to believe that any plan which 
may be devised for providing 
regular or special compensation 
for salesmen—whether a straight 
salary proposition or the most 
intricate bonus system—will in the 
last analysis stand or fall on 
the promptness with which the 
salesman can. actually see the 
evidence of the results he gets; 
and, what is more, actually re- 
ceive the compensation for them. 

It goes without saying that a 
salesman will generally strive for 
the results which carry the great- 
est reward, and it is up to the 
management to place the rewards 
in the proper place. 


The Status of Toronto 
Ad Club 


Toronto, Dec. 7, 1916, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: e z 

I regret very much to see an item in 
your issue of November 30, to the effect 
that the Toronto Ad Club has given up 
its charter and lew, | the impression that 
the club has disbanded. 

Evidently the fact that the Toronto 
Ad Club has recently given up its club 
rooms and sold its furnishings has given 
rise to a misunderstanding. 

The club’s executive committee has 
felt for some time that it would be wiser 
to use its means to promote club activ- 
ities, rather than apply them to the pay- 
ment of heavy overhead charges. A gen- 
eral mass meeting of the club members 
was held recently when this point of 
view was placed before them and the 
members approved of the plan submit- 
ted. The club quarters were accordingly 
given up at the end of November and 
the furnishings sold. The club mem- 
bers pledged their support to the organi- 
zation and no resignations have been re- 
ceived because of the changed plan. The 
charter has not been given up. The 
name has not been changed. Weekly ed- 
ucational luncheons are held in one of 
the leading hotels. 

Reference was made in your item to 
indebtedness incurred at the time of the 
Toronto convention. I wish to say, as 
chairman of that convention for the To- 
ronto Ad Club, that about twenty-three 
per cent of the funds raised was not re- 

uired for convention expenses, and that 
this amount was offered back to the sub- 
scribers as a pro rata rebate: A consid- 
erable number of the subscribers, how- 
ever, presented to the club their pro rata 
share. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the holding of the convention in To- 
ronto did not cause any financial em- 
barrassment whatever. 

Franx H. Rowe, 
Vice-Pres., Toronto Ad Club. 


Tryout Copy for Prophylactic 


Hand Brush 


An advertisement for the Prophylactic 
Hand Brush recently appeared in a na- 
tional weekly. The Florence Manufac- 
turing Company es a full line of 
brushes, and it. was thought in some 
quarters that this advertisement heralded 
a full-fledged campaign. William Cordes, 
of that company, however, writes Print- 
ers’ Inx that this was simply a test ad- 
vertisement and that a-regular campai 
has not yet been decided upon. The 
tryout ad did, however, bring inquiries 
that impressed the advertiser. 


Extends Distribution by 


Guaranteeing Sales 

To extend dealer distribution, S. C. 
Johnson & Son, of Racine, Wis., makers 
of wood finishes, are exploiting John- 
son’s Carbon Remover in the automobile 
trade papers. The company calls atten- 
tion to its national advertising, and as- 
sures the dealer that he runs no risk in 
poe pga inasmuch as sales are guaran- 
eed. 
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Individuality 


To many it conveys a message of good cheer 

To many it stands for pure enjoyment 

To many it is agreeably stimulating 

To many its saneness is refreshing 

To many its aims and policy make an inspiring 
appeal 


TO ALL IT IS A MAGAZINE OF 
PRACTICAL. HELPFULNESS— 


ALL RECOGNIZE IN IT A TRUE 
FRIEND—their HOME JOURNAL 





During thirty-one years millions of 
people have read its pages and auto- 
matically it has attracted and held 
' together an enthusiastic assemblage 
of its own kind—over 900,000. 





THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 


A. B. C. MEMBER 
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HE discontinuance of the American Sunday Mouthl 
‘ Magazine which has heretofore been issued with th 

Sunday editions of the New York American, Bosto 
American, Chicago Examiner, San Francisco Examiner, Lo 
Angeles Examiner and the Atlanta American, leaves the 
Weekly Magazine section of these newspapers the onl 
logical medium through which you can, with equal satisfac 
tion continue your appeal for the patronage of the great 


army of consumers in whose homes both these publications 


have long been regular visitors. 


‘Through the American Weekly Magazine you can forcd 
your message upon the attention of the public by printing 
it in a combination of four colors. Through it you cai 
deliver it with sufficient frequency to drive it home. 


With a net paid circulation of more than 2,000,000 copie 
concentrated in the most densely populated and most pro 
perous. sections of this country, the American Week| 
Magazine affords advertisers of nationally distributed 
goods, as well as mail order houses, a medium of incom 
parable value for reaching people with the disposition and 
means to respond to their advertisements. 


Your Ad. in Four Colors 


on the back page of the American Weekly Magazine wil 
not cost you any more than black-and-white on our insid 
pages. This cost figures approximately 12c per line per hun 
dred thousand circulation—or $2.50 per page (1634x21'," 
per thousand. 
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PAGE in two colors in the only other weekly with 
approximately the same amount of circulation costs 


$7,500.: 


The same amount of space in four colors in the American 
eekly Magazine with a concentrated, localized circula- 
ion in thickly populated centers where an advertiser has 
he best facilities for supplying created demand for his 


poods, costs $2,500. 


To the Former ‘Patrons of the 
SUNDAY MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


You know from personal experi- 
nce what the value of the eight 
r ten million readers of the 
Hearst Sunday newspapers has 
been to you. Your own business 
agacity will tell you that you can- 
jot afford to ignore this vast 
rmy of possible customers of 
our goods. 

To hold their patronage and 
ood will you must keep alive 
heir interest. 


The American Weekly Maga- 
ine is your only logical and di- 
ect vehicle for this purpose. 
Through it you can continue to 
k to the samé audience. And 
he privilege will cost you $8.50 
ber line less than it has cost you 
cretojore,. 


If you have “copy” that lends 
itself to effective color treatment, 
you can use the back page of this 
section at no higher cost than we 
charge for black-and-white: space 
on the inside. 


If you have imagination, pic- ' 
ture the striking effects you can 
achieve with a combination of 
four colors! 


We are at your service. Let us 
tell you more about this proposi- 
tion. It’s too big for you to over- 
look. 


Let us send you a booklet .on 
“Intensive Selling.” Jt gives facts 
you. ought to know. 


The American Weekly Magazine 


olumbus Circle, New York 
Tel. 7000 Columbus 


Hearst Building, Chicago 
Tel. 5000 Main 
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JN the first ten months of 1916, 

The New York Tribune has gained 
less financial advertising than any 
other New York newspaper. 





It was a great period for unscrupu- 
lous promoters, but none of .them 
profited at the expense of Tribune 
readers. Yes, we want more finan- 


cial advertising, but only the kind 
that gives satisfaction to both buyer 
and seller. 


The New York Tribune hasand pro- 
poses to retain the confidence of its 
readers. Such advertisers as are 
gladly admitted to Garet Garrett’s 
Business Man’s Financial Pages find 
that this confidence pays, and pays 
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How Hart, Schaffner & Marx Make 
Better Salesmen of Their Dealers 


They Help Merchants Pull the Whole Business Load 


By a Hart, Schaffner & Marx Dealer 


[Epirortat Note: In Printers’ Inx 
for Dec. 7 this. same writer told with 
what tact and forcefulness Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx treated important sales 
policies in their letters to dealers. In 
this article are described other ways 
employed by the same house to help 
the dealer sell more goods—and not 
merely H., S. & M. goods. Any manu- 
facturer knows how apt dealers are to 
resent any outside interference in 
“their” business. Yet those advertisers 
who, like the Chicago clothing concern, 
can by tact get under. the merchant’s 
guard are well repaid. Only'a few 
know how to do it. That’s why this 
article will repay careful reading.] 


ART, SCHAFFNER & 
MARX do lots of. things 


that most. manufacturers ‘believe 
are no concern of: theirs. ‘How 


many firms think of selling sales- 
men’s cards for the use of their 
dealers’ clerks—and quote prices 


on lots se small as one hundred 
for fifty cents, so that the small- 
est store can benefit by their help? 
They even get interested in the 
store’s. wrapping-paper problem, 
Quoting from a folder to their 
dealers : 

“You expect to pay about so 
much every year for wrapping- 
paper, boxes, cord, etc., in order 
to deliver your goods; you look 
at it as ‘necessary expense.’ 

“We're trying to help you to 
make an economy out of this ex- 
pense when we urge you to send 
out good-looking packages. It’s 
the best way we know to increase 
a customer’s respect for his pur- 
chase and for your store; it yields 
handsome profit. 

“Use the hoxes we've prepared 
ior you; wrap them in a gray 
kraft paper and tie them with a 
vray cord; in case the goods are 
ent out, use the small-packag 
label—sample enclosed.” 

Then follow the prices. And 

is is more than mere advice— 
iart, Schaffner & Marx go into 
the box business and. paper busi- 

‘ss and twine business for their 

-alers, 


They send samples of — 


the boxes; enclose model labels 
for the boxes—and even furnish 
the twine! 

All these things because they 
are trying to put -themselves in 
the dealer’s place! 

Here’s a piece of printed matter 
from them without a word of ad- 
vertising for Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx clothes in it—but don’t you 
think it isn’t going to help sell 
more clothes for them in the end!- 


DOWN IN ALABAMA, OR THE STORY OF 
HOW ONE MERCHANT WENT AFTER 
EXTRA BUSINESS 


Not long ago a good merchant from 
down in Alabama came in to See us; ' 
he was bubbling over with enthusiasm 
about a business-getting plan he had. 
It wasn’t a new idea; many of our cus- 
tomers are using it, but it was. a good 
idea; we know it works. We want to 
pass it along. Here is the story just 
as the merchant told it: 

“I am going to get some extra busi- 
ness. ‘ 

“I am going to go out into the coun- 
try and take some model suits with me. 

“T think I can sell half the country 
people in our county and I am not go- 
ing to miss any of the cross-road towns 
either. 

“Tf I am unable to sell a man a 
regular stock suit, I will use the made- 
to-measure line as a last resort. 

“TI was down at the automobile show 
all day to-day, looking for a light car 
that doesn’t cost too much; one that 
will hold a trunk and take us over the 
country roads. i : 

“Any time when there isn’t so much 
going on in the store, I will cover’ 
everything within ten or fif.een miles 
of Fst When I get through I will 
know every farmer and I will have a 
map that shows all the roads. The fact 
is, I will a, regular ‘census taker.’ 

“And if I don’t sell more than two 

or three suits a day, it is going to pay 
me because I will get acquainted with 
every man, woman and child in. this 
neck of the woods. 
, “When.I can’t go myself, I will send 
ty son or the livest salesman. we ‘have. 
It looks to me as though the tendency 
of ‘modern retail business like ours is 
to place things before. a man on a 
‘silver platter’ so that he has to make 
no effort at all to get exactly what he 
wants and when he wants it.” 

This merchant got the business—you. 
can do the same thing. - : 

You ought to start out after this 
business now before someone beats you 
to it. Hart, Scuarrner & Marx., 
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The company’s sales work is 
thorough. It realizes the pro- 
found importance of the store- 
keeper’s sales force in the scheme 
of things. Lots of other firms 
have realized this great factor, 
too—but they didn’t know how to 
go about it. You know, as a gen- 
eral thing, retail concerns do not 
encourage direct contact between 
their salesmen and the concerns 
with whom they do business. That 
is because so much of the printed 
matter sent to the sales force is 
selfish—it argues the merits of 
their article to the exclusion of 
all other brands in the same line 
—and surely you do not blame a 
good retailer for objecting to this 
sort of propaganda. 

MANUFACTURER TO THE REAR 

Now, Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

have a series of books issued 


under the title of “The Sales- 
men’s Library.” The books are 


written from the store’s viewpoint 
—in language that any salesman 
can understand. The name of the 
manufacturer appears but seldom 


—it seems. that in all their printed 
matter Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
reflect a deliberate effort to see 
how little reference the firm can 
make to itself without losing ev- 
ery bit of advertising value. 

These sales manuals make bet- 
ter salesmen—we know that from 
experience. We thought so much 
of the little books that we had 
them mailed to all our men’s 
clothing salesmen—to their home 
address. They reflect a perfect 
understanding of the things that 
spur a salesman on. They are 
careful to point out all the time 
that better salesmanship means 
more money for him. 

The books are handsomely and 
sturdily bound in boards—a handy 
size to fit the pocket—and set in 
pica caslon, with wide margins, 
making it very easy to read. 
These books are issued every sea- 
son. 

Only by reproducing copious 
extracts from several of these 
books can I convey to you how 
unselfishly the boaks ate written 
—you almost imagine you are 
reading a book for which you 


INK 


paid real money. The first -ex- 
tract: 
GIVING SATISFACTION 

An opera star, unlike a clothing sales- 
man, can afford to be temperamental; 
he can be as careless of the feelings of 
the people with whom he comes in con- 
tact as he likes. 

The reason is that the people he is 
paid to Satisfy, and the people with 
whom he comes in contact are not one 
and the same. His “customers” who 
pay five or six dollars to sit a couple 
of hours and listen to him do not de- 
mand courtesy and a cheery smile, but 
only a fine voice. 

The clothing salesman’s job, in the 
abstract, is the same as the opera star’s 
—to satisfy the people from whom the 
money is to come that pays his wages. 
_ Every man who comes out of a cloth- 
ing store leaves it in one of two frames 
of mind—pleased or ‘displeased. 

_, lf. the clothing salesman takes the 
liberties of the opera star, if he adopts 
his methods, the customer who leaves 
will not come back to buy again. 

_ You retail salesmen have just one 
job, to give satisfaction; but, due to 
the intimate personal contact you have 
with your customers, you will fail un- 
less you treat them as they like to be 
treated. 

_ The way to satisfy them is by decid- 
ing not what sort of clothes you like, 
but what your best judgment tells you 
will be the kind they like. 

You can’t treat all men alike. Some 
men like to be slapped dn the back; 
other men want to be treated with the 
same quiet dignity and respect a man 
tries to adopt when he’s. making a cer- 
tain speech to the father of the “finest 
girl in the world.” 

If a man comes into your store irrit- 
able or skeptical, and you, show him 
clothes, and he leaves in the same 
frame of mind, you may feel that you’ve 
done your duty, that you’ve done 
everything a reasonable man could ex- 
pect; but don’t fool yourself, yow’ve 
failed. 

A lot of men who come into your 
store may not act like reasonable men; 
they may be irritable and overbearing 
and unreasonable. 

But remember this, your job isn’t 
merely to show clothes or take meas- 
ures, it’s to satisfy. You’ve t to 
adapt your methods to the man. When- 
ever a man leaves your hands dis- 
satisfied, no matter what the cause. 
you've failed. You men can do one of 
two things—you can either make cus- 
tomers or not. 

The dictionary may: define “sales- 
man” as it likes, but you can bank on 
it that the way it is defined by the 
man who makes out the pay-roll is 
“one who makes customers.” 


And here’s another clever ex- 
tract: 
“WHEN IS A SALESMAN NOT A 
SALESMAN? 
“(A Farce) 
“Scene: A clothing store. 
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Lord & Thomas Creeds 
No. 25. Power 


Forget not the responsibilities of power. 


Virile advertising is a fearful force, and 
every master knows it. He can feelthe mil- 
lions yielding to his sway. 


The ad-writer is the only advocate who has 
everybody’s ear. Around every fireside, far 
and near, folks listen to his logic. 


A frequent result is to create a monopoly. 
And the courts have decided, in a Sherman 
Law case, that it is legal monopoly. 


But, unless such monopolies serve the com- 
mon good, they won’t be legal long. 


Forceful advertising leads or misleads in a 
tremendous way. It is serving Man or Mam- 
mon, Greed or Justice, with a billion able 
cohorts. 


In self-defense, the world will ever hold such 
forces to account. 


Mark the history of misused power, in what- 
ever field exerted. Avarice has never long suc- 
ceeded. Mankind was never long deluded. 
Never has injustice escaped punishment for 
long. 


The guardians of advertising closed its doors 
to the liars and the frauds. And that was all 
that saved it. 


But all infractions of the square deal are 
dangers equally acute. We must guard this field 
against them, else that power will be deposed. 


All of us will share in the disaster. 


This is the twenty-fifth of a series of business creeds to be pub- 
— in Lea yl fy 4 by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card 
form address mas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 
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USE NEW TYPE 
For CATALOGUES 
and ADVERT 





We have all standard 
faces 
ired. 

Clean Lino- 
type Faces 
We have 


“One of the largest poe oud compleiely 
equipped printing plants in the United States 


Printing and Advertising Advisers and 


The Co-operative and Clearing House 
for Catalogues and Publications 


We assist in securing catalogue compilers, advertising 
men, editors, or proper agency service, and offer our 
assistance in every other direction that appears practi- 
cal and possible toward the promotion, preparation and 
rinting of catalogues and publications. Further, we 
fnvite suggestions with a view of making our service 


; the bes 


arge 
of np- toda 

esses, een of which have 
bon recently installed, and 
our aa and feeders are 


Binding and Mailing 


The facilities of our bindery 
and mailing departments are 
so large that we deliver to 
the post office or customers 
as fast as the presses print. 











OUR_ SPECIALTIES 


(7) Also Printing require- 


ing the same material and work- 


manship as a above, such as 


Histories, and thelike. 


Our Complete Printing 
Equipment, all or any part 
of which is at your command, 
embraces: 
TYPESETTING 
(Machine or Hand) 
ORK 


to your advertising and 
es we will be glad to 
assist or advise you. 


Ht desi, we mall our pinta 
the central distributing point. 


‘If you want quality—the education and training of 








most valuable. 


Let Us Print Your Catalogues and Publications 
THE GREAT CENTRAL MARKET 


CATALOGUE ®& PUBLICATION 


PRINTERS 
Make a PRINTING CONNECTION 


with a ——— and a Large and 
ly Reliable Printing 
(Inquire Credit Agencies and First Nat’l Bank, Chicago) 





our employes concentrated in one direction on the one 
class of printing in which we specialize, make the 
workmen more =. If you betora delivery—our plant 
is with i time-saving machinery and 
is in operation fad and night the year around. If you 
want the best price—our unusual labor-saving material 
and equipment enables us to make exceptionally low 
prices on our specialities. Our organization is excellent. 
When you place an order in our care you relieve your- 
self of all anxiety. You insure yourself 


Proper Quality — Quick Delivery — Right Price 


We are always pleased to give the names of a dozen 
or more of our customers to persons and = 
contemplating placing printing orders wit 
ras = ae it to yourself to find out what we can 
jo i 
Céatiibay with us about your printing problems 
and asking for estimates does not place you 
under any obligation whatever, 


Let us em 3 on your Catalogues and Publications, 
(We are strong on our specialties) 


ROGERS & HALL co. 




















Polk and La Salle Streets CHICAGO Central Mark 
Wabash 3381 TELEPHONES ” ioe gist 
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“Characters: The Judge and a 
Salesman. ° 

“(Enter the Judge.) 

“SALESMAN— Waited on?’ 

“Jupee—(Ironically) ‘No!’ 
(Thinking to himself) ‘Great 
Scot! He just saw me come in; 
this fellow must be a “dub.”’ 

“SALESMAN— What size do you 
wear?” 

“Jupce—‘Why, I don’t know.’ 
(To himself) ‘What a fool ques- 
tion; does he think I’m a tailor? 
Why doesn’t he go ahead and 
measure me’ instead of pestering 
me with fool questions? I’m 
never annoyed this way when I 
go to my tailor. In spite of all 
the advertising that attracted me 
so, I guess this ready-made game 
isn’t what it’s cracked up to be.’ 

“SALESMAN—‘About how much 
would you like to pay?’ 

“JupGE—‘What have you got?’ 

“SALESMAN—What do you 


want, a light or dark suit?’ 
“JupceE—‘Why, let me see what 
you've got.’ . 
“The rest of the story is quick- 
ly told. The salesman bewildered 
the judge with a variety of mod- 


els, asking him whether he liked 
three buttons better than two, 
whether he liked any padding, 
whether he © liked peaked or 
notched lapels. Finally the judge 
got a model he liked and saw a 
piece of goods that just caught 
his eye. 

“The salesman hunted around 
until he found the size, then he 
tried it on the judge, who de- 
cided that he didn’t like the way 
it looked; he didn’t know just 
what was the matter, and he 
‘guessed he’d let it go,’ and went 
out, thinking, ‘Well, these ready- 
made clothes may be all right, but 
not for me.’ 

“Well, what was the trouble? 
When the judge came into the 
store the salesman should have 
said: “Good morning,’ courteously, 
taken a look at the judge, slipped 
a tape measure around him, in- 
vited him to sit down and gone 
to get a coat for him to try on. 

“The salesman should have re- 
alized from looking at him that 
the judge wanted something fair- 
'y conservative, in which he 


could be well dressed and up to 
date. He should have taken a 
chance that dark grays and blues 
would appeal to him, and then 
he should have made sure that 
the suit would ‘look right’ by giv- 
ing the judge a medium stout if 
that was what he needed—instead 
of a stout. About the price, well, 
he might have guessed from his 
prosperous appearance that he 
would be willing to pay $35 or 


“The judge came into the store 
more or less skeptical, and he was 
naturally rather an irritable sort. 
He neither received the quiet, effi- 
cient expertness to which he was 
accustomed, nor was he finally 
shown the ‘sort of clothes he 
ought to have. 

“The judge was good customer- 
material. Anyone can fill orders 
when he is told precisely what is 
wanted, but the man who sold the 
judge would have been a sales- 
man, for he would have made a 
customer. That’s the object of 
this booklet—to help you make 
customers.” 


PUTTING, INTEREST IN CLOTHING 
DESCRIPTION 


Here’s the way Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx handle descriptions of 
the various models in their line 
—so helpfully, so humanly. that 
it is easy to see why such advice 
to his salesmen is welcomed by 
the retailer! 


WHEN HE BRINGS HIS WIFE 


When a man comes into the store 
with his wife, you know who usually 
selects the suit. A merchant we know 
made a practice of always seeing that 
the coats he tried on in such cases 
were from the Models 12, 15, 16, 17 
and 18 group. It worked; he told us 
so. He told us, too, about the times 
when this stunt didn’t work—he said 
there weren’t any.’ Just why this was 
true—well, you can make your own 
guess, if you like. 

The. waistline in these coats is more 
defined; they are somewhat  body- 
tracing, yet withal -they are men’s 
coats. 

It may be because she is used to 
body-tracing. lines in her own clothes 
that the wife takes a fancy to these; 
it may be (and, confidentially, we think 
this is nearer it) because it’s in these 
models that her husband always looks 
most nearly the way she pictures him 
to her friends and to herself ; you know 
how a.woman always pictures her hus- 
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band—a sort of combination of the 
gray-haired, dignified man-of-affairs and 
the most intelligent and promising 
young man in his employ. 

Now to the newspaper ads. 
First of all, instead of the usual 
ad book issued once a season, the 
company issues packets of sepa- 
rate ads that come to you at fre- 
quent intervals—and they are well 
timed! For example, just about 
the time the “boys” were return- 
ing from the border, we received 
some ads with a sketch showing 
the soldiers’ homecoming—with 
special copy headed “The Whole 
Town Welcomes You.” 

For Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
birthdays there was special copy 
with just the most casual refer- 
ence to merchandise. Many of 
these advertisements were devoted 
entirely to service talks—or to 
other departments of furnishings, 
hats, etc. And in most of these 
ads the name Hari, Schaffner & 
Marx was displayed the way the 
dealer would have done it him- 
self, without undue emphasis. 

“Without undue  emphasis’— 
read that again, Mr. Manufac- 
turer—in getting this detail right 
you have the big secret of how 
to get a dealer to use your helps. 

This Chicago clothing manu- 
facturer is so fussy about not 
overdoing things that I recall re- 
ceiving special ad cuts of its 
“Trumpeter” trade-mark that had 
the copyright line under it even 
smaller than ruby! 


HELPS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


For the smaller retailer there 
are special illustrations of country 
fairs, homecoming week, etc. One 
of these fair announcements be- 
gins with the paragraph, “One of 
the greatest fairs in the history 
of Rock Rapids will be held here 
September 25th to 30th. If you 
want to give a great demonstra- 
tion of its hospitality—” 

It winds up with “We have 
good merchandise to sell and we’ll 
sell it if people want it, but this 
advertisement is not written to 
talk about anything but our de- 
sire to be thoroughly useful to 
you and to express the hospitality 
of this city.” 

Talk about unselfishness !—this 


is it, all right! There is no ref-' 
erence to Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
clothes in the ad. 

And such wonderful illustra- 
tions! We got one about “first 
long-trousers suits” that was so 
stunning that I changed my ad- 
vertising schedule to make room 
for it: Here’s a case of a dealer 
spending $277.90 because he liked 
an illustration so well. Doesn't 
this suggest that it pays to get 
the best of art work? 

The plan of periodical mailing 
of dealer-helps—especially ready- 
made ads—strikes me as much 
better than the once-a-season 
book. In the first place, the book 
is apt to slumber away in ,.some 
drawer—and so be _ forgotten. 
And then, too, the plan of mail- 
ing frequently gives the maker a 
chance to introduce the latest ten- 
dencies in his line. For example, 
the trend might turn toward ul- 
sters late in the season—and a 
timely broadside hits the dealer 
at the psychological moment—and 
he is apt to use the stuff. Thanks- 
giving illustrations received at the 
right time seem fresher than 
when you pick them from a book 
you’ve had on hand for three 
months. 

The manufacturers do not lose 
interest in their helps after they 
leave their establishment. Here’s 
a letter that is self-explanatory— 
makes a dealer sort of feel he 
has something valuable that needs 
looking after. 


Dear Sirs: : 

Is your “Home of Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx Clothes” sign a little dusty, or 
does it look “spotty”? We mean the sign 
that sets up right next to your window— 
the one made of American black walnut. 

Here is a simple way to brighten it 
up: put some linseed oil on a soft cot- 
ton cloth and go over the sign very care- 
fully, and then rub it again with a dry 
cloth until the sign is dry. You will be 
surprised how rich the wood will look 
and how clean and sharp the letters are 
after this treatment. 

,_ This is a very beautiful and expensive 
sign and it is known from coast to coast. 
You'll want to keep it “looking its best.” 


The form-letters, furnished 
dealers for their use in soliciting 
business, are also written from 
the dealer’s point of view. They. 
are ‘characterized by simplicity, 
restraint in making claims—and 
most of them are very short. 
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PETER, DOELGER 


Durst Prize 
BOTTLED BEER 


Boa few breweries in the United States set as high a standard as the 
P 


eter Doelger Brewery of New York City. The quality of its product 
is unsurpassed—the plant is a model in sanitation and equipment. 


But the many years of advertising which the firm had done never attained 
the high standards which was believed to be worthy of the business. 


We were called into consultation by Mr. Robert Hunt, Jr., the Advertising 

Manager. Several conferences took place — the plant was inspected and 
after going over previous advertising efforts, the 
one big idea which previously had escaped atten- 
tion was discovered. 
The newspaper campaign which we are now con- 
ducting for this client not only meets with Mr. 
Doelger’s long-sought ideals, but has set a new 
standard in beer advertising generally. But this 
is the point —the Doelger Campaign — though 
only a few weeks old—has resulted in a marked 
increase in the consumption of this uniform beer. 
Is your advertising on a par with the quality of 
your goods? 


“‘Watch Atlas’’ 
Atlas Advertising Agency 


> Incorporated 
Service First New York City 
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In the examples that follow you 
will note that the dealer’s indi- 
viduality is not kicked out—on 
the contrary, there is a deliberate 
attempt on the part of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx to take a back 
seat. 


So many women buy men’s under- 
wear, hosiery, etc., that we’ve prepared 
a letter for you to send them. 


Dear Madam:— 

If the men in your family are like 
many men we know, they have left the 
‘gnu wane of their underwear, hosiery, 

ndkerchiefs, etc., to you. 

There’s. a good reason why they 
should; women know more about the 
quality in these things than men do. 

And because women are quickest to 
appreciate value in these accessories, 
we're especially glad to call your atten- 
tion to our service. 

We have the finest grades and makes 
of underwear, hosiery, etc., on the 
market’; not the most expensive, but 
the most value for the money you want 
to pay. The men in charge of these 
departments are experts—they can be 
of great help to you in choosing. 

Though we sell only men’s wear, 
we're especially equipped to serve 
women; you'll like our courtesy, our 
expertness—and our values. 

e hope you'll give us a chance to 
serve you. 
Yours truly, 


LETTER TO FARMERS 
Dear Sir: 

The idea used to be that a farmer 
hadn’t much use for “dress-up” clothes; 
work clothes for him. 

But we sell a lot of Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx clothes here every season; and 
if we didn’t sell them to farmers we 
wouldn’t be able to sell them at all. 

The fact is, these are the logical 
clothes for farmers; they represent 
better than any others the full value 
of every dollar they cost. 

We've got just what you want for 
this fall; in suits and overcoats. 

Whenever you’re ready. 

Yours truly, 
(Your ame here) 


Letter to send to your out-of-town 
mailing list at Fair time or Home 
Coming; change the dates, names, etc., 
to meet your needs. 

Dear Sir: 
You’re surely orang & to come to 
for the County Fair in (Sep- 
tember). It’s going to be a great 
show; there’s never been one anywhere 
around that promised so well. You’re 
within easy reach; and we’re going to 
make all our out-of-town visitors espe- 
cially welcome. You can count on 


that. 
There'll be lots going on here be- 
sides the Fair; of course, everybody in 
is exerting themselves to make 
it agreeable and interesting for our 
guests. 
We're “doing our bit.” We have on 


hand our complete fall display _ of 
clothes, hats and furnishings, This 
will give you a chance to get “posted”’; 
also to see what you want to buy for 
fall and winter. i 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx are sending 
us an exceptionally strong showing of 
their famous suits and overcoats, You’ll 
surely want to see them. 
Memorize the dates; September —. 
Yours truly, 
(Your name here) 


Effective letterheads—both plain 
and in colors—are furnished at 
a nominal charge; and to dealers 
to whom it would prove a con- 
venience they offer to take all 
the work of addressing, having 
the names filled in, etc., off their 
hands. They even quote the cost’ 
of a signature cut, if one is need- 
ed—offering to have it made for 
the dealer. You must remember 
that most of the small towns can- 
not boast of a photo-engraving 
plant. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx don’t 
want a retailer to do anything he 
should not do as a good retailer. 

More. firms could adopt this 
policy if they wanted to. But 
they don’t care to. They will go 
right on spending their money for 
elaborate “helps” that crowd out 
the dealer’s individuality—and 
have it furnish good bonfire mat- 
ter. 

And _ advertising conventions 
will keep on listening to speeches 
on “How to Win the Dealer.” 

All because some manufacturers 
still think that a retail store is 
simply a big vending machine; 
that an ideal dealer’s advertise- 
ment is one that has the dealer’s 
name in the smallest type and 
that of the manufacturer’s prod- 
uct as large as he will stand for it. 


Effectively Changes the Sales 


Talk 

An elderly. lady entered a shop and 
asked to be shown some tablecloths. 
The salesman brought a pile and showed 
them to her, but she said she had seen 
those elsewhere—nothing suited her. 

“Haven’t you something new?” she 
asked. 

The clerk then brought another pile 
and showed them to her. 

“These are the newest pattern,” he 
said. “You will notice that the edge 
runs right around the border and the 
center is in the middle.” 

“Tsn’t that lovely!” said the lady. “I 
will take half a dozen of those.”—Life. 
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peaking 
of Results — 


The Apverrisine [Jerartnent (0. 
ASEAVICE FOR ADVERTISERS 
LEADER-WEWS BUILOING 
CLEVELAND 





December 1, 1916 


Railway Mechanical Engineer, 
Citizens Building, , 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gert lemen: ATTENION MR. H. H. MARSH 


Mr. J. Fe lincoln of The Lincoln Electric Company, 
has asked me to tell you how well pleased he has been with 
the advertising which we have done in the RAILWAY MECHANLCAL 
ENGINEER. 


This advertising, ae you know, wae undertaken not 
primarily with a view to obtaining direct inquiries, but rath- 
er to acquaint railway shop executives sith the Linceln Arc 
Welder and ite advantages. Notwithstanding thie, the direct 
results obtained have beei very gratifying and in one case, 
that the writer knows of persomlly, a $25,000. order was 
secured from a man, whose inquiry was first received from 
an advertisement in your paper. 


The plan of publication and the entire business 
policy of the paper is such that we are glad to commend it 
to any intending advertiser. 





Yours very truly, 


THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT COMPANY 


RHGriswol d-HL oY 














Simmons -Boardman Publishing{.Co. 


The Railway Age Gazette, The Railway Mechanica] 
Engineer, The Railway Signal Engineer, and The 
Railway Electrical Engineer are members of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. The Railway Maintenance 
Engineer has applied for Membership in the A. B.C. 
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One Million 
for : 
$390 per line 
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N this day of high paper costs, reduced 

circulations, increased rates, etc., it is 

interesting to note the reverse as ap- 
plied to HOME LIFE. 


The mailings of the four Fall issues of 
HOME LIFE, which have without question 
produced phenomenal results for adver- 
tisers, were in excess of 


1,000,000 copies 


each month September to December inclusive 


Based on volume of circulation, HOME 
LIFE has the lowest line rate of any 
national publication. — 


Advertisers interested in securing quantity 
and quality circulation at a minimum price 
should use HOME LIFE in their Spring 
campaign. 

The month of January, 1917, shows an 
increase of 50% in advertising volume over 
January, 1916. 


The final forms for the February, 1917, issue close 
December 30th, 1916. ' 


HOME LIFE. 


PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO 
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A Paper for Every 
Purpose ? 


We are sometimes asked what kind 
of paper we specialize in. Our 
specialty is in furnishing the right 
paper for your requirements. 

Our “Opacity” light-weight cata- 
logue has become the standard 
paper for mail-order catalogues. 
It is now used by nearly all the 
larger concerns. Similarly Folding 
“Radium” Enamel has become the 
standard by which all other folding 
enamels are judged. 


Your favorite miagazine, your trade 
paper, even your daily newspaper 
are more than likely printed on 
paper made by one of the several 
big mills owned or controlled by 
Bermingham & Seaman. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office near you. We offer a nation- 
wide, not a local, service. You are 
assured of painstaking, personal at-— 
tention when you place your paper 
requirements in our hands. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 
Paper for Every Advertising Purpose 
Chicago - New York 


St. Louis Buffalo Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 














Picking the Right Field for a 
Selling Experiment 


The Story of the Experience of a Food Manufacturer 


A NATIONAL advertiser who 
has been singularly successful 
in marketing a high-grade food 
product has, as the result of a 
recent experience, been put wholly 
out of conceit with house-to- 
house demonstration as a means 
-of introducing his specialty. How- 
ever, the experience of this man- 
ufacturer, if analyzed, only goes 
to emphasize the importance of 
picking with care a field for such 
a demonstration—particularly if, 
as in this case, the local experi- 
ment in restricted territory is to 
be in the nature of a try-out with 
a view to sensing the opportunity 
for a national campaign. 

The hero of our story chose 
the northwestern section of Wash- 
ington, D. C., as his-test labora- 
tory, and assuredly, by all surface 
indications, the choice seemed to 
be a suitable one. The product to 
be demonstrated is a high-grade, 
packaged, trade-marked article, 
presumably having its strongest 
appeal to good livers who are 
willing to pay a little more than 
the ruling market price in order 
to be assured of a superior ar- 
ticle. The fashionable residential 
section of the national capital 
seemed an ideal spot in which to 
introduce the specialty, because 
here we find what might be ac- 
counted a hand-picked public 
made up largely of members of 
a wealthy or well-to-do leisure 
class who, upon retirement from 
active business life, have been at- 
tracted to this non-commercial 
community as an agreeable place 
to live. 

But what happened? Simply 
this. The woman demonstrator, 
an artist in her line, with a record 
behind her, was unable in this in- 
stance to place enough goods to 
pay expenses. The manufacturer 
took his loss and quit, thoroughly 
convinced that there is nothing 
for him in house-to-house demon- 
stration, anyway you fix it. How- 
ever, a survey of the scene “after 


the storm” encourages suspicion “ 


that there was nothing wrong 
with the scheme of demonstration, 
but that failure resulted simply 
from an unfortunate choice of a 
demonstrating field. Particularly 
does it become evident under close 
scrutiny that this community of 
consumers, that appeared so prom- 
ising, should on no account be 
taken as representative of the en- 
tire country. 


THE FIELD WAS NOT TYPICAL OF THE 
WHOLE COUNTRY 


The section of the capital city 
that was chosen for this canvass 
is, to be-sure, a district where 
the householders have the means 
to indulge their taste in food deli- 
cacies, but it is also a community 
which has the “servant habit” to 
an extreme degree, thanks to the 
plentiful supply and comparatively 
low wage of colored help. The 
result is that in Washington the 
housewife who presides in her 
own kitchen is a rarity. There 
is a servant, and maybe two, where 
a family of like station in.a Mid- 
dle Western town would not 
boast any regular help, and in 
consequence the Washington 
housewife does not answer her 
own doorbell, except in an emer- 
gency. As a result of all this 
“front” the food demonstrator 
who has lately come to grief was 
unable, except in a few isolated 
instances, to reach “the lady of 
the house,” although it is pretty 
certain that said lady of the 
house would have been interested 
in her message if she could have 
heard it. 

Nobody will contend, probably, 
that, in so far as the average 
manufacturer is concerned, there 
is any remedy for this state of 
affairs, in so far as Washington, 

C., is concerned, any more 
than there is a solution for a sim- 
ilar state of affairs at Newport, 
R. I, or any other like commu- 


“nity. But the question that ob- 


trudes itself is whether a manu- 
facturer is wise to choose such 
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exotic communities for trials de- 
signed to determine a: policy for 
the entire country, and whether 
it is quite fair to his product to 
denounce ary method of distribu- 
tion after such a hearing. In the 
case of the food dainty that failed 
of admission in Washington, it is 
a good guess that it would, if 
proffered in the same way by the 
same demonstrator, be welcomed 
with open arms in any prosper- 
ous, every-day town or city where 
the housewife is the real purchas- 
ing agent of the home and genu- 
inely interested in anything that 
might prove worthy a permanent 
place on her table. 


Dihvestiners Get in on “Fresh 
Air Week” 


The increasing tendency of advertisers 
to gear some of their advertising efforts 
to some public event was well illustrated 
in New York City last week. This was 

enerally Pee as “Open Window 
Week’ ** and cards were displayed all 
over the city by the local health authori- 
ties, showing a graphic chart of. the re- 
lative number of deaths from pulmonary 
and bronchial diseases in homes devoid 
of fresh air, as against those who prac- 
tise the open-window habit. Seizing 
their cue, two advertisers used this as 
an opportunity for developing some 
joint sales propaganda. One of these 
was for a window ventilating device, and 
the other for O’Sullivan rubber heels. 
It seems that part of the “Open Win- 
dow” week programme included a walk- 
to-work day, and the moral was easily 
applicable to the O’Sullivan proposition. 
In both the car-card and station adver- 
tising of these two products use was 
made of the civic ‘authorities’ chart. 


Leon Dutch With Robbins 
Dress Company 


Leon P. Dutch, for nearly two years 
with Nugent’s Bulletin, New York, has 
become associated with the sales and ad- 
vertising department of the Robbins 
Dress ompany, of the same city. He 
will continue to act as a contributing ed- 
itor to Nugent’s Bulletin. 


Corn Products Earnings 


President E. T. Bedford, of the Corn 
Products Refining Company, has fone 
a statement to stockholders in which h 
declared that the net income this oear 
would amount to about $5,000,000, com- 
pared to $3,168,368 last year. 


Beginning with the January issue the 
name of the Isolated Plant, published 
in New York, will be changed to the 
Power Plant. 


Danger in Casual Use of | 
a Blanket Trade-mark 


Mi SRUPACTUSERS who op- 
erate under “house flag” or 
blanket trade-marks will find sug- 
gestive the decision of the United 
States District Court at New 
York in the case of Waldes vs. 
International . Manufacturers’ 
Agency, Inc., handed down -De- 
cember 8. This case emphasizes 
very clearly the danger which lies 
in a casual and interrupted use of 
a blanket trade-mark. 

Waldes & Company have for 
years used a globe as a blanket 
trade-mark for their many brands 
of snap fasteners, and it is regis- 
tered as a trade-mark both in 
Austria and the United States. 
The defendant in the case had 
also’ secured registration -of a 
globe for snap fasteners, among 
other things, and suit was brought 
to cancel his registration and 
force him to abandon the mark. 
The case hinged upon the actual 
use of the mark by Waldes & 
Company’ in this country, evidence 
of foreign use being excluded. 

It happens, however, that the 
use of the globe in this country 
has not been thoroughly con- 
sistent. On some of the com- 
pany’s brands it has not appeared 
at all. On Koh-i-noor Fasteners, 
the largest selling brand, it has 
appeared only in a form which 
the court declared to be too small 
and not sufficiently distinctive: ‘On 
another brand its form was 
varied, so as to show only half 
the globe: In short, it was not 
easy to show actual priority of 
use, nor ‘to prove that the com- 
pany really intended to use the 
globe.as a blanket trade-mark. 
While Waldes & Company finally 
won the case by digging up a few 
invoices which covered sales of 
fasteners, bearing the globe, and 
antedating the opposing registra- 
tion, it shows how a careless use 
of a mark may work serious in- 
jury. The manufacturer who 
adopts a blanket trade-mark 
should make its use so continuous 
and so prominent as to leave,no 
room for doubt as to his inten- 
tions. 
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OME men ‘have Adding-Ma- 

chine minds. They think only 
in numbers. 


To them, the 180,982 com- 
bined circulation of the Public 
Ledger—Evening Ledger means 
just 180,982 people. 


Other men—the most suc- 
cessful advertisers, for example— 
have thinking minds. They real- 
ize that people are not “Just 
People.” Some are buyers. Others 


are not. 


The advertiser who thinks 
sends his message where it will do 
him the most good. 


In Philadelphia, the Ledger 
offers this kind of Navertisthg 
Insurance. 


The Ledger 


The Paper That Serves Philadelphia 
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The slow but steady 
growth of the Moruer’s 
MacazinE has been due 
to a desire to sell it at 
a profit, independent of 
advertising patronage, 
and with a thorough 
understanding upon 
the part of the sub- 
scriber of the distinct 
service it renders to her. 


Quantity circulation 
has always been subor- 
dinated to quality. 


The present editions are 
the largest in its history ; 
yet the advertising rate 
is based on only a half 
million circulation. 
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Office of the Advertising Director, 
30 East 34th Street, New York City 
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A Square Deal for the Dealer 
When Goods Are Short 


Lotus Shoe Company’s Treatment of Situation Created by Leather Famine 
—A Plan Which Gives 99 Per Cent Satisfaction 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent, Printers’ Inx. 


ATELY I read in an Ameri- 

can magazine a Regal shoe 
advertisement which explained a 
rise in price and ended with the 
following sentence: 

“We advise you to pay $5 and 
up—and | to get Regal Shoes if 
you can.” 

This indicated a leather short- 
age in the United States. We 
have one in Great Britain, too, and 
some account of how a progress- 
ive manufacturer. is meeting the 
situation here may interest Amer- 
ican readers. 

Lotus, Limited, Stafford, Eng- 
land, have one of the most effi- 
cient selling organizations known 
to me. They willingly 
consented to let me 
tell Printers’ INK 
facts which I learned 


trade is not supplied. Joseph 
Wharmby, the sales and adver- 
tising manager, justifies this plan 
by saying that the general habit 
is for people to buy their shoes 
at a particular shop. The retailer 
has great influence. He will take 
greater pains to sell a -branded 
line if he is protected from com- 
petition. 

The agency plan allots terri- 
tory to the retail merchant. But 
he is expected to cover the ground 
given him. If a town in the 
hands of one agent does not seem 
to be taking its quota, the com- 
pany will appoint a second agent. 
Sometimes the Lotus and Delta 


about their business 
in consultation. In 
order to describe :in- 
telligibly their meth- 
od of dealing . with 
the shortage I must 
first describe their 
normal selling plan. 

Their line of Lotus 
Shoes covers  foot- 
wear for men and 
women in a grade 
above the average in 
price and quality. 


Lotus 





“7° want a pair of these 
tus cloth. -top boots, 
madam,”’ said the mana- 
geress to the old customer, “1 
advise you to bespeak them at 
once 
* Then you'll order: them 
from the Lotus factory 7" 
dear no, 11s 34 No 
more ordering from the fact: 
unfortunately. But our point 
of the boots 4s due quite soon 
and we can save you a pair if 
like There is sure'to be a 
great run on them, you see, and 
not enough to go round.”” 
“* Very well noe ,And I want 
mole. = ag t 
nadie m, they are 
supplied only in black” 
dear, I wanted mole _.. 
Still, ne suppose it’s wise to doas 
the ‘Lotus advertisements say 





Their cheaper line, 
but still well above 
low-priced grades, is 
known as Delta. Both 
are handled in the 
same way—by the 
agency system. Lotus 
and Delta shoes are 
sold through appoint- 
ed agents all over the 
Kingdom, and adver- 
tised pretty extensive- 
ly in the press and 
sometimes by pam- 
phlets. The jobbing 


Totus Lid., Staffor? 
Makers of Lotus and Delt.» 
Agents everywhere 


and take what | can yet ok 
me a pair then, and I'll come 
inaweek or so, and trythemee 


Moots 


Lotus 125—21/- 
Cloth tép - Black only 


‘ 
THE COMPANY’S ADVERTISING AIMS TO MAKE PATRONS 
Sr WITH THE NEW POLICY 
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agencies are in different hands. 

Elsewhere the men’s and ‘the 

women’s trade are divided. 
Agents are taken care of by 


one of the finest selling staffs © 


it has_ever been my fortune to 
meet. Most of them travel in 
their own motorcars, with a 
chauffeur to drive it and keep it 
clean. The salesmen are the in- 
termediary between factory and 
agents. When differences arise, 
they will very often fight for the 
agent against the sales manage- 
ment. 

This does not mean that they 
are not loyal to the company. 
Their function is to strike a bal- 
ance that will save the sales de- 
partment from mistakes in the 
treatment of agents, and at the 
same time to keep the agents 
keyed up to their work. As the 
salesmen are paid by commission, 
there is no danger of their being 
too lenient to a man whose trade 
is running away. 

Great pains are taken to secure 
the enthusiastic acceptance by the 
salesmen of any change in policy. 
Some years ago the sales depart- 
ment decided that second agencies 
ought to be opened in a large 
number of towns. All the sales- 
men were called up for a conven- 
tion on this, which I attended. 
Two days were spent in “selling” 
the new policy to the staff, and 
it was no light job. 


ARMY CREATES SHORTAGE 


When the war broke out two 
things happened. Vast quantities 
of leather were’ taken for mili- 
tary use, and all large boot fac- 
tories (“boot” in this country 
means any shoe except a low-cut) 
were given large orders for sol- 
diers’ boots. England supplies 
boots to all the Allied armies. 

The result of this military de- 
mand was that the Lotus factory 
could not supply all the agents’ 
orders. In particular it was not 
practicable to make odd pairs or 
to fill up missing sizes in a line. 
The public went to agents for 
shoes of a particular sort, having 
been educated by Lotus advertis- 
ing to insist on having a fit. The 
advertisements used to say that 
if an agent hadn’t the right thing 


in stock he could always get it in 
twenty-four hours. 

But now this policy had to be 
reversed. Recent advertisements 
have said something like this: 


Those men who wear Lotus and Delta 
and will soon be wanting new pairs, 
military or civilian, are recommended to 
call without delay at the shops where 
they usually buy their boots. 

The shops may still have the particu- 
lar kinds and sizes required but their 
stocks are running low and, unfortu- 
nately, -it will be some weeks before 
they can obtain any more supplies. 

The fact is, that army ogi boots for 
the Allies, has temporarily brought to a 
standstill the manufacture of men’s 
Lotus and Delta. It is also slowin 
down the output of women’s, though 
these are still obtainable by shops in 
limited quantities on fixed dates. 


HOW SUPPLIES WERE APPORTIONED 


In dealing with the shortage of 
stock the factory had its choice 
of two’ plans. It could advise 
agents to fill their stocks up and 
supply the men who were quick- 
est to respond—first come, first 
served; or share its output among 
all agents. The first-come-first- 
served plan would have pleased 
the largest and most important 
customers. But*® it would have 
weighed hard on the smaller men. 
The big fellows claimed that they 
ought to receive the best treat- 
ment. Why starve an agent 
whose regular sale runs into 
thousands of pairs every year for 


‘the benefit of one who only gets 


through a few hundreds? 

In the meantime the demand for 
the two brands of shoes was 
brisk. All. manufacturers had 
raised prices and some of them 


_had let down the quality, too. 


Lotus and Delta had been kept up 
to grade and the increase had 
been kept down to a minimum. 
As a result a woman could buy 
a pair of Lotus shoes—if the 
dealer had it in stock—for little, 
if any, more than a visibly infe- 
rior shoe. Thus, with reduced 
supplies, increased demands were 
coming in. 

The factory decided that the 
fair thing to do was to help every 
agent as much as possible. So 
the sales book was investigated 
and a quota assigned to every in- 
dividual agent on the basis of 
his orders for previous years. 
Every agent was told just how 
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FIVE! 


“geeaexexlf You believe that 
RESULTS are what count, 
my opinion is that so far as 
my own business is concerned, 
no better evidence could be 
furnished as to the qualifica- 
tions of the Ruthrauff & Ryan 
agency.” 

The above is an extract from a letter written by 


one of our clients to a prospective customer who 
inquired regarding our service. x 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN 


Advertising 


4so Fourth Avenue, New York _ 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


is selling its space 


43 Per Cent. 
cheaper than it did in 1906. 


‘Printers’ Ink’s”’ investigation, published in 
issues of November 30th and December 7th, 
showed that the average decrease in farm 
paper rates was 14 per cent. since 1906. 


In order to prevent a raise in advertising rates 
on account of rising costs, Fee SmctGoas has 
announced a raise in its subscription price 
from fifty cents to seventy-five cents a year. 


Other publishers in its territory are not only 
‘refusing to cooperate with us, for the best in- 
terest of the advertisers, by raising their sub- 
scription rates, but are actively fighting us in 
the country on account of the raise. (Proof, 
with names of publications, on application to 
interested parties.) . 


Foremost Farm Paper of the Northwest 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK....... A. H. Bruurnesima, No. 1 Madison Ave. 

CHICAGO......J. C. Brnurncstma, 1119 Advertising Bldg. 

8ST. LOUIS......A. D. MoKinnegy, Third Natl. Bank Bldg. 

DOTROIR 06 6 cv ceve J. C. Brnuinestea, 1407 Kresge Bldg. 
S FARM PAPERS Member of Agricultural Publishers Association 


Member Audit Bureau of Oirculations 
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many pairs he was going to get, 
and when he would get them. 
There were clamorous demands 
at first for extra pairs. But the 
factory turned a deaf ear to all 
of them. Consumers often wrote 
to the factory and sent money. 
The rule about this has always 
been, in peace time, that the fac- 
tory executed the order and sent 
the retail profit to the agent from 
whose ground it came. But dur- 
ing the shortage this plan has 
been dropped. The factory sends 
the money back and explains that 
the local agent will do his best 
if asked, but the factory can do 
no better. 

At first sight it looked rather 
arbitrary to turn down an order 
from someone who cared about 
this particular brand of shoes so 
greatly as to take the trouble 
to write a letter and send cash 
in advance. But Mr. Wharmby 
said (in reply to a statement of 
this view): “It would not be fair. 
Our customers are qur agents. 
We won’t send them an odd pair, 
however badly they need it. We 
cannot do for the public what 
we refuse to our agents.” 


ALL DEALERS TREATED ALIKE °* 


Dates were fixed, up to which 
agents were permitted to order 
their quota. The factory asked 
for options—for alternative or- 
ders, that is—enabling agents to 
obtain a supply of one line if 
they could not obtain another. 
They were advised to order their 
full quota, even though they 
might not need them at once. But 
they could not carry over any un- 
claimed share. The agent who 
did not order by the specified date 
all the’ goods to which he was 
entitled forfeited his share. 
Agents who asked for anything 
in advance were sternly refused. 
he only way to supply odd pairs 
in advance would be to rob an- 
other agent of his share. Every- 
one must have a square deal. 
ven the sorest hard-luck story 
id not meet with success. The 
iggest agent and the smallest 
were all on an equal footing— 
proportionately to thew regular 
trade, 

At first this caused much grum- 


bling. But this was because the 
systetn had not been fully under- 
stood. The salesmen busily ex- 
plained it, helped agents with 
plans for placating customers, ad- 
vised on the likeliest lines to or- 
der. They took the dealer’s point 
of view and saw with his eyes. 


‘If he could not fit a Lotus or a 


Delta to the size and style re- 
quired, they recommended the 
agent to sell something else. The 
advertisements took an equally 
broad view. One of them said, 
in part: 

Boots and shoes of all makes are 
Scarce, so scarce that about five women 
are waiting for every four pairs that 
can be made; anyway, every pair of 
Lotus and Delta is sold weeks before it 
is made, sold to our agents who are all 
the time clamouring for more and more. 

In your district, our agents are 
Messrs. —-, and choy will, we are 
sure, do their very best for you. How- 
ever, we would recommend you to take 
straightaway any Lotus or Delta in their 
shop that fit you comfortably, for it is 
not safe to wait. 


The result has been that though 
every high-grade retailer is in 
difficulties with his customers, and 
all are having to do without goods 
which they could sell at a good 
profit, Lotus. agents have con- 
ceded that the factory has given 
them a fair treatment and not 
one fer cent can be called dis- 
satisfied. 

The Lotus copy has always had 
a very distinctive character—quite 
unlike any other shoe advertising. 
It has a chatty, narrative charac- 
ter which is very effective. 


Joins Newark Poster Advertis- 
ing Co. 

Alfred Justin McCosker, formerly on 
the advertising staffs of New Yor 
Denver, Boston and Newark papers, and 
also associated with the Hearst enter-' 
prises, has been added to the staff of 
the Newark Poster Advertising Co. and 
Newark Sign Co., in the capacity of 
manager of the company’s promotion de- 
partment. © ’ : 


Lewis Elected President of 
American Cotton Oil 


J. D. Lewis, vice-president of the 
N. K. Fairbank Company, of Chicago, 
has been elected ater of the. Amer- 
ican Cotton Oil Company. He succeeds 
R. F. Munro, who retains his member- 
ship on the directorate. The N. K. Fair- 
bank omens is a subsidiary of the 
American Cotton Oil Company. 





What Eight Big Stores Paid for 
Advertising 


Report of the Associated Dry Goods Corporation Preserits Some Figures 
of Interest to Business Men 


© nce topic of discus- 
sion among advertisers is 
“How Much Money Should a 
Firm Invest in Advertising?” It 
is a subject upon which there is 
a wide diversity of ‘opinion, but 
which is always interesting and 
instructive. Reliable information 
bearing upon it is not always 
available. Many concerns do not 
care to make public the amount 
they invest in advertising for fear 
that their competitors may take 


years were given. As these stores 
are representative in their several 
cities of location, their reports are _ 
worthy of serious consideration 
by business men. 

Mac Martin, the advertising 
agent, of Milwaukee, has pre- 
pared the following summary of 
the report, covering the first six 
months of 1916, to which is added 
a comparison of the relation of 
profits to sales, advertising to 
sales and advertising to pronts: 





Relation Relation Relation 


Profits 
11.55% 

9.69% 
17.89% 
14.07% 
16.14% 
12.03% 
21.08% 
20.85% 
13.54% 


of Profits of Adv. 
eo % $171 169 "See 
35.91% 149,891 3.48% 
31.31% 131,711 5.60% 
26.21% 78,855 3.69% 
30.05% 94,223 4.85% 
32.22% 67,669 3.87% 
26.52% 74,645 5.59% 
28.94% 58,720 6.03% 
31.58% $826,883 4.27% 


Profts 
$1,481,909 
1,545,448 
735,948 
560,188 
"$83,749 
562,283 
354,086 
"281,580 
$6,105,191 


McCreery & Co., 
New York City.. 

Lord & Taylor, 
New York City.. 


Sales 
$4,546,550 


4,302,617 
2,347,152 
2,136,771 
1,942,284 
1,744,900 
1,335,019 
972,725 
$19,328,018 


Powers Merc. 0.5 
Minpls., Minn.. 
Adam, J. N. & Co =" 


Buffalo, ‘N.Y. 


Hengerer Co., ... 
Buffalo, N. Vi: 

Stewart & Co 
Baltimore, Sia.. 

Stewart D. G. Co. 
Louisville, Ky.. 














advantage of the information to 
their detriment. Others frankly 
give the figures or the percent- 
ages on gross business to any 
persons who may ask for them. 
It is from the annual or semi- 
annual reports of the larger de- 
partment-store” corporations that 
data of these kinds may frequent- 
ly, although not always, be ob- 
tained. Recently the Associated 
Dry Goods Corporation, which is 
the holding company for what was 
formerly known as the Claflin in- 
terests—namely, the United Dry 
Goods Company and. the Associ- 
ated Merchants’ Company—made 
application to the Stock Exchange 


to have its securities listed by that 


body. In the statement of its fi- 
nancial condition accompanying 
the application figures showing the 
receipts, expenditures and profits 


of the stores during the last five . 


From the above summary cer- 
tain interesting deductions may be 
made. It shows that even in de- 
partment stores doing an annual 
business of more than $1,000,000 
and less than $10,000,000 more 
than three per cent of the gross 
sales is required for advertising. 
The lowest percentage of gross 
sales invested in advertising. in 
this group of stores is 3% per 
cent and the highest is-over 6 
per cent, the average being over 
4% per cent. It is also to be noted 
that the smaller the business the 
greater the proportion of gross 
sales required for advertising. 


Bond House Advertised 
Nationally 


Hambleton & Company, a bond house 
with offices in New York and Baltimore, 
are advertising in a list of national mag- 
azines. 
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““We.are proud to be affiliated with 
such an organization as the Campbell- 
Ewald Company. One of the best 
features of the C.-E. co-operation .is 
their ‘business vision’—their ideas 
show careful thought and study of our 
problems. We accept their judgment 
of advertising media and copy because 
we have found it sound.” 

The Federal Motor Truck Co. 


M. L. Pulcher, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


F. J. Campbell, Pres. E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. 
H. T. Ewald, Secy. ° 
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The “Emulative Attitude of Mind” makes 
ADEQUATE CIRCULATION produce 
Adequate MENTAL IMPRESSIONS 


F you bought circulation in the 
I United States as large in pr - 
portion to population as Strauss 
Theatre Program circulation in 
Greater New York, you would buy 
136,500,000 circulation every nine 
months—an adequate circulation for 


any quality product. 


But more essential than the number 
of people who are reached by your 
medium, is the number of people 
who are being impressed by your 
copy. 

And through Strauss Theatre Pro- 
grams not only do you have a con- 
centrated adequacy of circulation— 
your public when in theatre, owing 
to the quality atmosphere and 
the presence of influential people 
around them, are in an attitude of 
mind that insures that this adequacy 
of circulation will result in adequate 
mental impressions. 


Strauss Theatre Programs 


A Magazine Medium 
for Greater New York 


N. B—Frank V. Strauss & Co. publish the 
programs for all the principal theatres 


in New York. 





Revising the Advertising Angle to 
Remedy Unforeseen Defects 


Mint Products Company Puts Soft Pedal on Trade-Mark Name That 
Seemed to Invite Competition 


By Henry 


HE prime motive for the de- 
but of many an advertiser is 
to make advertising a corrective 
for unforeseen and threatening 
trade developments—“to sell more 
goods,” yes—but equally to con- 
serve present sales as well. 
These developments may have 
had an origin so slight as to have 
been totally ignored or overlooked 
at the start, but with progress 
have assumed a cancerous or 
chronic power for harm. Very 
often it may be because the con- 
cern has lost important patent 
suits and aims to preserve at least 
the market developed up to this 
juncture. Or it may, again, sim- 
ply prove the case that at some 
early stage a little necessary pre- 
caution as to future exigencies 
has been overlooked, although of 
apparently slight import at the 


beginning. The choice of a name, 


for example, seem- 
ingly happy and 
catchy, but of a pos- 
sibly doubtful pro- 
tective value, may be 
allowed to. gain in 
popularity until sud- 
denly it threatens to 
become arrested by 
the very force of its 
own momentum. 
This is about the 
problem that the Mint 
Products Co., Inc., 
of New York City, 
has had to face ever 
since it became ap- 
parent that its now 
famous Pep-O-Mint 
ife-Savers had 
“caught on.” In this 
ore or less brief De- 
id no less than 
hitty-seven out-and- 
out imitations have 
rade their appear- 
eice. Some of the 
most boldly flagrant 


A. Beers, Jr. 


of these are already subjects of 
litigation with this company. 

The principals in this company 
are Edward J. Noble and J. Roy 
Allen, both of whom had been 
advertising men prior to starting 

. out for themselves in the busi- 
ness of making and selling candy. 
In December of 1913 they bought 
for $2,900 the rights to the words 

-“life-savers” in connection with a 
circular hard-mint candy with a 
hole:in the middle, somewhat in 
the shape of a marine life-pre- 
server. This mint had been at 
the time on the market for about 
three years under the name of 
Crane’s Life-Savers. . 

Their first move was to ob- 
tain a patent on the shape—they 
virtually patented a hole. 

Their next step was to evolve 
a new name for the mints and a 
more improved method of packing 


are giving delight 

to millions and Blea’ 
they're sure to 

please you. 


= You've never 
[= tasted mints so 


good before 
That's because nothing in the 
we make them of hole but, oh, what 
the best materials x4 lot around it! 
money can buy y 


Wecannot make 
EE them better. 


Your dealer bas 
them displayed 
on his counter. 
Get your flavor. 
Pep-O-mint 
Cl-O-ve 
Wint-O-green 
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them for sale. In the first place, 
they hit upon the word “Pep- O- 
Mint” to be used in conjunction 
with the acquired name, “Life- 
Savers”—a word that at first sight 
might seem to be extremely happy. 
First, it advertises the flavor; 
next, the middle syllable is pic- 
tured by the actual delineation of 
one of the candies, with the words 
“Life-Savers” lettered on it— 
while the first syllable may be 
said to have some degree of 
punch. The retention of the “O” 
syllable feature has worked out 
when other flavors, in the same 


style, were added subsequently to ~ 


the original. 

We have remarked that the 
“Pep-O-Mint” name, considered 
in this light, would appear valua- 
ble as an advertisement.’ But that 
the manufacturers at this early 
and important juncture in their 
business were laying a_bee-line 
for a hornet’s nest of imitation. in 
the choice of their name _ will 
quickly appear. 

The name decided, their choice 
of a package was the next most 
important move. Crane’s Life- 
Savers had been sold in a circu- 
lar cardboard tube with caps at 
the end-and a colored label de- 
picting a yellow, be-slickered mar- 
iner heaving a life-saver at the 
end of a rope to a young lady 
in distress in the water. This 
package had two cardinal points 
of disadvantage. In the first 
place, the separate candies had 
to be shaken out of the tube, and 
the chances were that more would 
spill out than the consumer might 
want at once. In the second place, 
there was the more dangerous 
likelihood of the goods going ran- 
cid on the jobbers’ or dealers’ 
shelves under the limited protec- 
tion of the cardboard tube. 

The new proprietors decided to 
wrap the mints in pure tinfoil, the 
foil wrapper acting to some extent 
as a preservative. 

Jobbers all over the country 
were stocked heavily with the old 
product, much of which had gone 
rancid before it could be moved. 
To sell these jobbers new bills of 
what they considered the same 
article in a new dress is a job the 
reader can imagine for himself. 
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To replace the old with the new 
would: have been practically pro- 
hibitive from a financial stand- 
point. The new owners started out 
to sell the New York market first. 
It was discouragingly up-hill work 
for the first year. In fact, at the 
end of the year Mr. Noble was 
quite ‘ready to dispose of his in- 


terest in the company for $25,000. - 


That was in January, 1915. 

In trying to overcome the 
jobbers’ objections, the two men 
would pick out a store in a good, 
well-travelled locality-and get the 
right to hold a demonstration, in 
consideration of selling a certain 
amount of goods for the retailer. 
The demonstrators would pass 
out samples of the candy in glass- 
ine paper bags. These sampling 
campaigns were usually preceded 
by one of the company’s adver- 
tising automobiles to attract at- 
tention. On a stock chassis they 
mounted a huge replica of the 
Pep-O-Mint package, with open- 
ings in the O’s for the driver’s 
and. salesman’s heads. This auto 
would travel from store to store, 
and wherever it stopped rarely 
failed to draw a crowd. This 
naturally excited the dealer’s cu- 
riosity, too. From the car the 


. Salesman would distribute sam- 


ples to the assembly, before ap- 
proaching the retailer. So effect- 
ive did the company find this auto 
that it now has nine of them 
which it is using in developing 
new territory, in the same way as 
just outlined. 

It was after January of 1915 
that the tide began to turn from 
ebb to flood in the company’s af- 
fairs. 


IMITATION BEGINS 


When 1916 opened, a new prob- 
lem faced the company. The 
word was getting ’round in the 
tradé that the “mints with a hole” 
were making a go of it. About 
this time the imitator began to 
make his appearance. “A new 
imitation a week,” says Mr. No- 
ble, was appearing on the market 
The company was not at first 
much concerned over this sort 0: 
competition. Since it had been 
marketing its products, it had seen 
many a mint go down, or crop up 
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\ ug ents Bulletin 


The — Weekly 
the Retailer of Ready-to-Wear 


The price of single 
advertising pages in 


NUGENT’S 
BULLETIN 


$75.00 | 
Lower rates may be ob- 


tained gnly through con- 
tract arrangements. 


Write for our inter- 
esting rate card and 
other particulars. 


THE ALLEN-NUGENT CO. 


1182 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago 


Philadelphia 
London Paris 


: Nugent’s Bulletin Means Women’s Garments” 
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Selling Banking Service 
and Investments 


Merchandising the services of a bank or a 
trust company is different, but not difficult— 
if an agency is equipped with knowledge of 
its subject. The program is one of convine- 
ing the prospect of the capability of the in- 
stitution, its facilities, its soundness and its 
spirit in serving thei interests of its customers. - 


Creating sales for a bond house or a broker- , 
age concern is a matter of knowing the bond 
business from the investor’s point of view. 
Buying bonds is not an every-day event. 
Each sale represents the investment of 
funds which usually have been accumulated 
by men of unusual earning capacity. For 
this reason, the advertising must be created 
by men who know how to interest this high 
type of buyer. 
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Besides serving a goodly number of manufacturing con- 
cerns advertisingly, we are successfully co-operating 
with such representative New York financial institu- 
tions as 

W. S. Barstow & Co., Inc. Brooklyn Sores s — 

P. W. Brooks & Co, E. F. Coombs & Co 


Dawson & Lyon Franklin Trust a 
Colgate, Parker & Co. Fletcher, Sillcocks & Leahy 


McLAIN-HADDEN-SIMPERS-CO 


Advertising 


210 W. Washington Square No. 220 Broadway 
Philadelphia New York 
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only to disappear again; some of 
these products fairly well known, 
too. 

The company did not pay much 
attention at first to this mush- 
room competition except so far, 
as has been remarked, as the imi- 
tation was so flagrant as to call 
for a lawsuit.. As the number of 
individual imitations began to 
multiply, however, the case began 
to take on a more serious as- 
pect. 

Moreover, ‘the price variation 
was causing trouble. Life-Savers 


quality and price, or of cutting 
down on quality to meet competing 
prices. . 

This latter course the company 
was unwilling to follow. In the first 
place, such a move, it figured, 
would imperil one of the most 
significant factors on which its 
sales policies are based, a point 
that it feels has been vital to its 
growth in popularity. This is, 
that the mint with its brothers is 
virtually in. competition with the 
chewing-gum market. In pushing 
these candy products the company 
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A DOUBLE-PAGE SPREAD IN- COLORS 


sell to the jobbers at 45 cents a 
box of eighteen packages. Com- 
petitors were offering mints at 
anywhere from 30 to 25 cents a 
box of twenty packages. The 
trade, with as yet no particular 
consumer pressure, was not al- 
ways ready to see why it should 
pay the differential for Life-Sav- 
ers when for less money it got 
more goods. The public as yet had 
not been taught to discriminate be- 
tween one mint and another. And 
in this the company scented a 
great danger to the market as a 
whole. 

All the factors entering into the 
making and packaging of Life- 
Savers have advanced in cost. 
Nevertheless, it became a matter 
of maintaining the standard of 


is really aiming to establish a 
“mint habit,” and in establishing 
such a habit it hopes to draw con- 
verts, if you will, from the ranks 
of chewing-gum users. : 

The old-fashioned prejudice 
against chewing-gum, it figures, 
is still present to some extent. 
There is still some uncertainty, in 
talking with a man, as to whether 
he may not be offended in some 
degree should you offer him a 
stick of gum. This, the company 
feels, is not the case with a bit of 
hard candy, and it is along these 
lines that it is to direct a big part 
of its sales appeal. 

If the mint is to continue on 
its way to popular approval, how- 
ever, the company knew that ii 
must be kept up to. scratch 
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in~ quality. -Sell a rancid mint to 
a first-time purchaser and you've 
nailed down. the lid on. that pros- 
pect . forever. .Mtitiply these 
chances and consider what chance 
the mint would“have to arrive 
permanently. 

For these reasons, among others, 
the company decided early this 
year to take up advertising on a 
larger scale in cars and national 
periodicals. It was forced to do 
so in self-defense. It felt that it 
could not afford to take a chance 
in a temporary slackening of mate- 
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rule, they don’t last long. But 
they’re bobbing up all the time; 
now it’s a new one about every 
week. But at their prices they. 
cannot be made of materials that 
will keep fresh for any necessary 
length of time before being sold, 
and in that they present a real 
danger. Moreover, there has been 
no real consumer pressure on the 
dealer for ‘Life-Savers’ to speak 
of, and a dealer stocked with a 
line of rancid mints that won’t sell 
means a dead prospect for any 
other mint. We are trying to 
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rial standards, if it hoped to sur- 
vive. 

“We are advertising to increase 
the volume of sales, of course,” 
said Mr. Noble. “You can ap- 
preciate the possibilities for vol- 
ume in a product such as ours. 
But we are advertising, also, to 
maintain our prestige, and to in- 
sure our market for the return of 
normal times when materials 
won’t cost so much. Otherwise, 
we could not afford to do it. 

“Just now one of our problems 
is market protection. There is on 
the market now just one other 
mint that: we are proud and glad 
to have as a competitor, because 
‘we know that it is made to a 
standard as high as ours. Good 
mints make more mint-eaters. 
But since we have started in busi- 
ness at least thirty-seven other 
trrints have made their appear- 
ance.” He showed a desk-draw- 
“erful of these exhibits. “As a 
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FLAVORS TEMPORARILY DISCONTINUED 


make it so that a trial purchase of 
mints will mean a package of 
‘Life-Savers.’ The habit once 
started, we’re confident enough 
for the future. But you can ap- 
preciate that a flood of poor or 
stale goods on the market pre- 
sents an actual danger.” 

It will be noticed that Mr. No- 
ble speaks of his candies as “Life- 
Savers”—not as “Pep-O-Mints.” 
And for a year the company has 
been emphasizing the words “Life- 
Savers,” with the soft pedal on 
the other. 

“Anybody can go into a store 
and ask for. ‘Pep-O-Mints,’” he 
explained, “and the dealer can 
make a perfectly honest mistake 
in giving him a peppermint sub- 
stitute—but, he can’t make a mis- 
take in substituting for ‘Life-Sav- 
ers.’” 6 

This is important, inasmuch as 
the legal aspects of the company’s 
litigation may revolve on the 
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ONE of the most curious aspects Of the 

many differing ideas regarding ad- 
vertising is the queer conception that only those 
campaigns which involve great expenditures of 
money are greatly successful. 


Scores of advertisers with individual appropria- 
tions of only a few thousand dollars are regularly 
gaining tremendously effective results from the 
use of the McGraw Publications. 


Such achievements are indeed so common that 
they secure only a passing interest except by 
those who are directly interested. 


For example, one advertiser in Electrical World 
in addition to a long series of directly traceable ~ 
sales results is put in touch with a demand from 
one buyer who is in the market for Nine Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars’ worth of the kind of 
product this advertiser makes. 


Pages of this publication could be readily filled 
with instances of like character all duly attested 
by the experiences of advertisers in all of the 
McGraw Publications. 


Certainly there is no more effective advertising 
medium than the efficient business paper properly 
used. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc. 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


Electrical World Electrical Merchandising 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
Engineering Record Electric Railway Journal 


Members Audit Buregu of Circulations 
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‘THE power of EXTENSION 
MAGAZINE extends beyond its 
high prestige with actual subscribers. 


For, EXTENSION MAGAZINE is 


the official mouthpiece of a cause in which 
the 16,564,109 Roman Catholics in the United 


States are basically interested. 


This means a double opportunity for 
the advertiser 
—an opportunity to secure a first-hand favor- 
able introduction to EXTENSION MAGAZINE’S 
subscribers through the medium of this their 
favored publication; and 
—an Opportunity to obtain a solid, permanent 
foothold in the prosperous, profitable new 
field of sales development which EXTENSION 
MAGAZINE is creating. 


In one year, the readers of EXTENSION 
“MAGAZINE contributed $334,000 to the 


charities which Extension Society espouses; read- 
ers who are responsive to charity appealsin such a big way 
are responsive to advertising appeals rightly put. 


Special Co-Operation Plan 
Is Now Perfected 


gq Certain advertisers who use EXTENSION MAGAZINE dur- 
ing the first six months of 1917 will be given an extra- 
ordinary opportunity to place their selling story directly 
before the buying heads of the most prosperous and pro- 
gressive Catholic Institutions’ in the United States; these 
institutions spend more than $1,000,000 a month for supplies. 
Write at once and let us explain how you may participate. 


Exransion Wacszmne 


“More than 170,000 subscribers a month, the cream o America’s Roman Catholics” 
F. W. HARVEY, JR. LEE & WILLIAMSON JAMES K. BoYD 


General Manager Eastern Representatives Advertising Manager | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 223 Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Advertising Offices: Flatiron Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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question. of whether the word 
“Pep-O-Mint” .and its. similarly 
spelled brethren are protectable in 
the eyes of the law, which, mat- 
ters will doubtless be threshed out 
in the courts. .This, in the eyes 
of a prominent. trade-mark au- 
thority, has been, undoubtedly one 
of the biggest: factors in the in- 
creased imitation .of this com- 
pany’s candies. 

“Tt seems to me,” said this law- 
yer, who incidentally has no part 
in the litigation for either side, 
“that the word ‘Pep-O-Mint’ is 
not a good technical trade-mark, 
as applied to candy lozenges, be- 
cause it is a mere misspelling of 
peppermint, which, of course, is 
descriptive. Misspelling a de- 
scriptive word does not help it 
any. In a comparatively. recent 
case, where ‘Ruberoid’ roofing was 
involved, it was contended in the 
Supreme Court that this name was 
a good trade-mark because, while 
there is such a word as ‘rubber- 
oid,’ meaning similar to rubber, 
there is not anything like ‘Rub- 
eroid.’ This contention was dis- 


posed of by the Supreme Court as 


follows: 

“‘The word, therefore, is de- 
scriptive, not indicative of the 
origin or the ownership of the 
goods, and, being of that quality, 
we cannot admit that it loses such 
quality and becomes arbitrary by 
being misspelled. Bad orthogra- 
phy has not yet become so rare or 
so easily detected as to make a 
word the arbitrary sign of some- 
thing else than its conventional 
meaning, as different, to bring the 
example to the present case, as the 
character of an article is from its 
origin or ownership.’ ” 

“The name not being a good 
trade-mark,” continued this law- 
yer, “it does not seem to me sus- 
ceptible of proof that it has ac- 
quired what is known as second- 
ary meaning, that is, conceding its 
descriptiveness, by use it has be- 
come so associated with a partic- 
ular trader’s goods as to indicate 
their source rather than their 
kind. It seems to me an impossi- 
bility to prove any secondary 
meaning of such a.word as pep- 
permint. It is inconceivable that 
a man.who goes to a store and 


asks for peppermint lozenges ex- 


pects to get any particular make, 


and to prove secondary meaning 
it would have to be shown that he 
did expect to get a_ particular 


make. 

“Probably what the Pep-O-Mint 
company will be forced to. do. 
eventually is. to discontinue the 
use of the unprotectable names 
which they have adopted and call 
all the products which they make 
‘Life-Savers,’ which probably is 
protectable, and subordinate ‘the 
flavor names used and use them 
as. pure descriptions, as, in fact, 
they are,” 

At any rate the company is in- 
vesting $25,000 a year in street- 
cars, and last May it started a 
$60,000 campaign in a list of na- 
tional weeklies, including several 
of the Sunday magazines. Car- 
cards are running in New. York 
City, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Newark, Baltimore, Boston 
and Brooklyn. 

The periodical campaign started 
with a full page in one of the 
weeklies for May 27, and has con- 
tinued ever since in full pages or 
double-page spréads, all in colors. 
Durfig the summer it also sent 
out. an elaborate cut-out. which 
dealers paste flat up against their 
show windows. This received 
good display in New York City. 

Its advertising in magazines 
continued through the fall and a 
special campaign has been ex- 
tended in one publication up to 
and through February, 1917. Its 
start in May reveals another angle 
of the company’s merchandising. 
Summer is the hey-day of the hard 
candy, the time. when soft can- 
dies come out of the windows be- 
cause of the liability of their 
spoiling; thus a good time to im- 
press on the dealers a good hard 
candy. 


WHAT ADVERTISING HAS HELPED 
ACCOMPLISH 


Since this campaign started, ac- 
cording to Mr. Noble, the com- 
pany’s sales have doubled. It has 
moved from its original factory 
in West Twentieth street, Man- 
hattan, to greatly increased manu- 
Ltda quarters in Long Island 

ity. ; 
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Next year it plans to use $150,- 
in advertising—advertising 
“Life-Savers.” 

In this connection, Mr. Noble 
tells an anecdote, re the actual 
pulling strength of car-cards. 

“Our car advertising,” he said, 
. “we regard generally as pure pub- 
licity fromm which we can trace no 
definite results. A funny thing 
happened up in Boston, however. 
We have had to discontinue mak- 
ing our Malt-O-Milk and Lic-O- 
Rice temporarily because we’re 
having all we can do to put out 
the other four flavors. So we 
passed around the word to our 
agents not to take orders on these 
two. Nevertheless,-we found that 
orders were coming in continually 
from Boston for them. We 
couldn’t imagine at first why this 
was. Finally we discovered that 
our car-card schedule in that city 
was running its course, and that 
we had neglected to stop the post- 
ing of one of the series showing 
the six flavors. That was the 
only explanation for the source 
of these orders for the suspended 
items.” 

Within a month or two the com- 
pany also expects to start a rlews- 
paper campaign which will grad- 
ually be extended to include all 
the big cities of the East. Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia or Pittsburgh 
will probably be the first cities 
entered. This copy will consist 
of half pages and quarter pages 
as starters, with gradually smaller 
space and car-cards to keep the 
message fresh. The sampling 
crews and automobiles will be 
used in conjunction with these 
campaigns. 

The company is making a mint 
of a quality inferior to “Life- 
Savers,” which it calls “Aut-O- 
Mint.” This line has no set price, 
but is for the use of salesmen 
whenever they run up against a 


stone-wall in the shape of jobbers . 


and retailers of a territory who 
can’t see the 45-cent price for 
“Life-Savers.” Salesmen can 
even sell these cheaper goods at 
cost, if necessary. 

It is not the company’s aim to 
use this secondary brand as a 
compromise selling proposition, 
however. Its real purpose is to 


demonstrate to a balky trade that, 
put a cheap brand side by side 
with Life-Savers, and the latter 
will draw the public’s nickels al- 
most every time. It is the com- 
pany’s experience that when a 
cheaper mint is thrown into a 
territory, the sales to the trade on 
Life-Savers automatically drop for 
a period of from thirty days to 
two months in that neighborhood. 
It is in such cases that its Aut-O- 
Mint plays a strategic part. 

In a certain New England city, 
for example, the company’s agent 
complained recently of this sort 
of competition. The company 
straightway shipped him several 
hundred boxes of its cheaper 
brand. They did not sell, how- 
ever, and according to the terms 
of the deal arrangement, came 
back on the agent. With this 
as a wedge he was able to con- 
vince the retailers that the ad- 
vertising for Life-Savers was con- 
vincing the public that the same 
nickel that buys an inferior mint 
will buy Life-Savers as well. On 
this basis the company was able 
to get distribution for the higher- 
priced article. 

The story of this business 
spells one outstanding moral: the 
more you advertise a product by 
a name with even a bare possibil- 
ity that it is not susceptible of ex- 
clusive appropriation, the” easier 
you are making it for competitors 
to get distribution at lower costs 
and at your expense. In other 
words, you may be paying for the 
privilege of digging your own 
commercial grave. 

“The only way to stop imita- 
tion,” remarked the lawyer previ- 
ously quoted, “is not to make it 
pleasant and profitable for the 
imitator, but exactly the reverse. 
Increased sales of the imitation 
and less expense in distribution, 
by reason of the increased adver- 
tisement of the thing imitated, is 
not only an invitation to imitate, 
but a license to continue it.” 

In this case the multiplication 
of imitators served warning on 
the manufacturers to cure matters 
at the source of a possible false 
merchandising tangent. And ad- 
vertising comprises a most impor- 
tant ingredient in the cure. 





Postmaster-General Recommends 
Increasing of Second-Class Rate 


Rate of One and One-Third Cents a Pound Urged—Congress Considering 
the Zone Plan . 


THE Postmaster-General, early 
this month, came out strong 
1 a recommendation to Congress 
for an increase in the rates of 
postage on second-class matter. 
Then he partially “caved” by 
sending a letter to the Post-Office 
Committee hinting that perhaps, 
after all, this is not the proper 
time to put an added burden on 
publishers... And because the 
Postmaster + General’s recommen- 
dation proposes to put the whole 
burden of the increase on adver- 
tising it follows that this revival 
of the perennial second-class 
postage issue is to advertisers the 
most interesting proposal in the 
annual reports just submitted to 
Congress by the various officials 
of the Post-Office Department. 
Why advertisers ‘should be 
made to “pay,” if Congress does 
not prefer some other solution of 
the second-class postage question, 
is outlined by Mr. Burleson as 
follows: “Despite- the material 
increase in the cost of print paper, 
mailings of newspapers and peri- 
odicals as’ second-class matter at 
the cent-a-pound rate and-free of 
postage in the county of publica- 
tion showed no sign of diminution 
during the fiscal year 1916. On 
the contrary, such mailings were 
greater than ever before, aggre- 
gating 1,202,470,676 pounds, an 
increase of 93,184,891 pounds or 
8.4 per cent, over those of the 
fiscal year 1915, the postage de- 
rived from such mailings amount- 
ing to $11,383,530.02. As pointed 
out in previous reports the cost of 
handling and transporting second- 
class matter is several times the 
revenue received therefrom, and 
as the volume of such matter is 
constantly. increasing, the neces- 
sity of taking some step to read- 
ist the rates thereon becomes 
more and more apparent. 
“Now that Congress has pro- 


ded a solution for the railway 


mail pay problem, if even a 
moderate step should be taken 
toward requiring those using the 
second-class mail privilege to pay 
a fair part of the cost of that 
service, it would then be possible 
tO revise the rates on first-class 
mail and provide for penny drop- 
letter postage at all post-offices, 
and it is earnestly recommended 
that this be done. 

“In my last annual report 
reference was made to the report 
of the commission created in 1911 
under a joint resolution of Con- 
gress to investigate the subject, 
which, after finding the cost of 
handling and transporting second- 
class. matter to be several times 
the revenue therefrom, recom- 
mended that the postage rate: 
thereon be increased-from 1 cent 
a pound to 2 cents a pound, and 
attention was called to a further 
recommendation on the subject 
made by the department in Janu- 
ary, 1914, in a letter addressed 
to the joint committee of Con- 
gress before which the question 
of proper rates of postage on 
second-class matter was then 
pending. In this letter it was 
recommended ag the initial step 
in the direction of a readjustment 
of the postage rates on second- 
class matter on the basis of the 
cost of handling and transporting 
it that the rate on publications 
issued less frequently than weekly - 
and on weekly publications other 
than newspapers, be increased 
from 1 cent a pound to 2 cents 
a pound, leaving for future deter- 
mination an additional increase if 
same should be found necessary 
or desirable. 


NEW MEASURES SUGGESTED 


“As an alternative to this plan 
it is recommended that a flat rate 
of 11/3 cents a pound on all 
second-class mail matter - subject 
to the one-cent-a-pound rate be 
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considered, if such plan be re- 
garded as more just and equit- 
able. If neither one of these 
changes be adopted, and it is 
thought that there should be a dis- 
tinction between advertising and 
other matter carried in any of 
such publications, it is then rec- 
ommended that the rate of post- 
age on. publications entered as 
second-class matter issued less 
frequently than weekly, and on 
weekly publications other « than 
newspapers, shall be 1 cent a 
pound or fraction thereof, except 
for such part of the publication 
as is composed of sheets devoted 
in whole or in part to advertising 
matter, the rates of postage upon 
which shall be the same as the 
rates which are applicable to third 
and fourth-class matter, respec- 
tively, for the matter as it would 
be classified under those classes. 

“This would not change the 
rate on newspapers, and would 
continue the 1-cent-a-pound rate 
on all matter other than advertis- 
‘ing contained in other periodicals, 
but would apply higher rates to 
advertising matter carried in peri- 
odicals other than newspapers. 
Such higher rates would: conform 
to the rates on third-class matter 
where applicable and to the zone 
rates applicable to fourth-class 
matter in other cases. 

“Such a plan makes a distinc- 
tion between newspapers issued as 
frequently as once a week and 
other publications, which distinc- 
tion appears to be in accord with 
the initial act of 1792, and, al- 
though assimilating the advertis- 
ing matter contained in other pe- 
riodicals with its character under 
other classifications of third and 
fourth class matter, it neverthe- 
less would continue the low rate 
on all subject matter other than 
advertising in such periodicals, in 
accordance with the policy ex- 
pressed in the later enactments of 
Congress. ‘As pointed out in the 
last three reports, until some such 
action shall be taken to properly 
readjust rates on second-class 
matter no serious consideration 
can be given to plans for revising 
and reducing rates on first-class 
mail. 


“The amount of advertising 
and rate of compensation. there- 
for which a publication can ob- 
tain depends primarily upon the 
extent of its circulation, and’ by 
reason of this all sorts of ways 
and means. are used to get’ sub- 
scriptions. Some of these meth- 
ods are not subject to criticism; 
others constitute a flagrant abuse 
of the second-class mail privilege. 
A few of the latter, such as the 
use of premiums or other extra- 
neous inducements and the. prac- 
tice of allowing agents to retain 
the entire amount paid by the sub- 
scribers, were discussed in some 
detail in my last report. As a 
result of such methods the cir- 
culation of many publications is 
inflated to an unreasonable extent 
and out of all proportion to a cir- 
culation in response to a genuine 
public demand based on _ their 
merits. During the past year 
these abuses have been made the 
subject of careful inquiry, with a 
view to taking such corrective 
action as may be necessary to pre- 
vent them.” 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL SUGGESTS 
LENIENCY, 


This week the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral forwarded to Congressman 
John A. Moon, chairman of the 
Committee on Post-offices and 
Post Roads a letter in which he 
said: “Since writing my annual 
report there has appeared before 
me a committee representing the 
Agricultural . Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, also other representatives 
of periodicals and magazines, all 
of which earnestly urged that no 
steps be taken at this time to in- 
crease the rates of postage on 
second-class matter. These repre- 
sentatives claim that the war and 
other unusual conditions have re- 
cently caused an abnormal in- 
crease in the price of paper, and 
such increases coming as they did 
after the contracts had been en- 
tered into for the advertising 
matter, seriously threatened the 
financial stability of these periodi- 
cals and publications. 

“Because. of these facts, which 
were not available at the time my 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Pror. CHARLES Wm. BurRKETT 
Editor American Agriculturist 


"N American Agriculturist, 

issue of April, 1859, Mr. 

Orange Judd, its editor, printed 
this: 


“The American Agriculturist 
takes a bold stand against all 
humbug. 


“It does not print doubtful 
articles for pay, or to please . 
advertisers. 


“It does not even admit into 
its advertising columns patent 
medicines, nor patented or un- 
patented spurious articles of 
any kind, when known or be- 
lieved to be such. 


“Mr. Horace Greeley well re- 
marked in the N. Y. Tribune 
of American Agriculturist, that 
‘Mr. Orange Judd, its editor, 
was nervously anxious not to 


Note our guarantee: 


We positively guarantee that 
each advertiser in this issue of 
Orange Judd American Agri- 
culturist is reliable. We agree 
to refund to any subscriber the 
purchase price of any article 
advertised herein if found not 


_ to be as advertised. To take 


advantage of this guarantee, 
our subscribers MUST always 
state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I 
saw your adv. in the old 
reliable Orange Judd Ameri- 
can Agriculturist.” ‘We are not 
responsible for claims against 
individuals or firms adjudicated 
bankrupt, or whose estates are 
in receiver’s hands, or against 
whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


This guarantee forms a bond 
of confidence linking subscriber, 
advertiser and publisher to- 
gether in a manner that works 
to the advantage of all con- 
cerned, and I feel that in refer- 
ring to this guarantee I am cov- 
ering a most important point 
that not only is of interest but 
of vital importance to every ad- 
vertiser. 


This is one of the factors that 
has made American Agricul- 
turist so highly appreciated and 
such a feature in 125,000 farnr 


be ‘humbugged himself, or let . 
anybody else be if he could 
help it?” 


families in 
nearby States. 


CharkeetiKhurbutt- 


Editor, American Agriculturist. 


New York and 


ere t Ve 


We believe the first censor- 
ship on advertising was started 
by Orange Judd and the above 
are our reasons for so believing. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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vertiser’ today 
who has been 
longing. for 
some master- 
piece from the 
easels of the 
men who are 
undisputed 
F. X. Leyendecker in his studio leaders in the 
world of the 
pen and brush, which he could claim as 
his truly-own. But he usually finds the 
very man he most wants inaccessible or 
unavailable for any of several reasons. 


But the advertiser has hesitated to make 
overtures to the artist, and from the 
artist’s standpoint the idea of actually 
seeking advertising commissions has 
seemed the last suitable thing, more often 
than not. The Ethridge Association of 
Artists is the outcome, now offered to the 
advertising world in tangible, practical 
working order—something which before 


this had been considered impossible. 
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It is a high compliment to the twenty-five 
leading artists who are already members 
of this Association that they have been 
invited to join it. On the other hand, 
it is a distinct endorsement of The 
Ethridge Company, that these same 
artists should care ‘to have their widening 
relations with the industrial world 


handled by it. 


You are now able to obtain through The 
Ethridge Company the services of the following 
unquestioned leaders in the field of illustra- 


tion -in America today: 


Hansen Booth John N. Howitt 

Arthur William Brown = Henry Hutt 

Harry Grant Dart A. I. Keller 

A. T. Farrell W. B. King 

Thomas Fogarty 'F. X. Leyendecker 

Edmund Frederick J. N. Marchand 

C. Allan Gilbert Ray Morgan 

Howard Giles Stockton Mulford 

W. D. Goldbeck E. V. Nadherny 

Will Grefe Harry Townsend 

Jay Hambidge Adolph Treidler 

Hermann Heyer Clarence Underwood 

T. K. Hanna William Van Dresser 
C. D. Williams 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
23 East 26th St. 220 So. State St. 809 Kresge Bldg. 


he ETHRIDGE ASSOCIATION 
ARTISTS 
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Why has Harper’s Magazine a 
larger net paid circulation and why 


does it carry more advertising than 
-any other magazine of its class? 


$200 for the Best Answer 
A Prize Offer Open to All 


On the threshold of their 
Centennial Celebration Harper & 
Brothers (established in 1817), the 
publishers of Harper’s Magazine, 
offer these three cash prizes: 
(1) $200; (2) $100; (3) $50 for the 
first, second and third best 
answers to the above question. 
The conditions of the contest 
are: 


1. The answer—with a title to 
be furnished by the contestant— 


must be not less than fifty words 
or more than one hundred words 
in length. 

2. The answers will be judged 
from the standpoints of interest-" 
ingness, soundness of reasoning 
and originality of expression. 

All answers should be clearly 
written (or typewritten) on one 
side of a sheet of paper with con- 
testant’s full name and address at 
top and sent to 


PRIZE COMPETITION 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, N.Y. 


~The Contest Will Close at Noon on 
: January 2, 1917 


Within one month from the above date a check for $200.00 will be sent to the 
winner of the first prize; a check for $100.00 to the winner of the second prize: 
a check for $50.00 to the winner of the third prize. 
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report was written, I feel con- 
strained to write you this letter 
and state that while I still adhere 
to the recommendations on this 
subject contained in my annual 
reports I feel that most serious 
consideration should be given to 
the representations of these pub- 
lishers. If conditions are as 
stated by them it might be well to 
consider whether the increase in 
rates of postage on second-class 
matter should be made at this 
time.” 

However, for all the Post- 
master-General’s intentions it ap- 
pears that the Post-Office Com- 
mittee of the House. (where the 
Post-Office appropriation bill orig- 
inates) is not disposed to take 
him at his word on either matter, 
—that is as to placing the second- 
class burden on ‘advertising or as 
to holding the whole matter of a 
second-class increase in abeyance. 
The Post-Office Bill, the prelimi- 
nary draft of which was com- 
pleted on Saturday afternoon, 
December 9, provides for one-cent 
postage, as advocated by the 
Postmaster-General, for local or 
drop letters, but instead of the 
Burleson scheme for making the 
advertising sections of periodicals 
pay a higher postage rate, the 
committee has adopted an expe- 
dient that has had many advocates 
in Congressional circles,—namely 
the placing of all newspapers, 
magazines and other periodicals 
on a zone basis, similar in scope 
to the zone system of the Parcel 
Post. 


HOW CONGRESSIONAL PLAN WOULD 


WORK 


The old rate of 1 cent a pound 
will obtain for all newspapers, 
magazines and other periodicals 
when mailed by the publisher to 
destinations within a radius of 300 
miles of the mailing point—that 
is in the local, first, second and 
third zones, as they are known 
under the Parcel Post system. 
Free-in-county circulation will 
also continue as’ at present. 

For the fourth zone, 300 to 600 
miles, the second-class mail rate 
will be 2 cents per pound. The 
fifth zone, 600 to 1,000. miles, -will 
call for a rate of 3 cents per 


pound. The sixth zone, 1,000 to 
1,400 miles, will require a rate of 
4 cents per pound on all publi- 
cations issued periodically. A rate 
of 5 cents per pound will obtain 
on periodical transportation to the 
seventh zone,—points 1,400 to 
1,800 miles from the office of 
publication or point of mailing. 
And 6 cents per pound will be 
exacted on all second-class mail 
for the eighth zone,—points. dis- 
tant 1,800 miles and over. The 
Postmaster-General is given au- 
thority, under the bill, to-compel 
publishers’ to sort their mail, ac- 
cording to zones, when offered for 
mailing. 

In response, doubtless to the 
widespread dissatisfaction that 
has existed for more than a year 
past among the small retail mer- 
chants of the country, the Post- 
Office Committee has also in- 
cluded in the bill soon to be re- 
ported to Congress a provision 
that will affect direct-by-mail 
advertising as conducted by the 
large catalogue houses. If the bill 
stands as drafted at this writing 
it will operate to take out of the 
Parcel Post the catalogues of the 
mail-order concerns and will sub- 
ject them to third-class rates, 
that is a uniform rate of 8 cents 
per pound. This will mean a 
postage charge of 40 cents on the 
Sears-Roebuck catalogue that is 
now mailed (under the Sears- 
Roebuck system of divisional dis- 
tributing centers) at 9 cents. 


Big Black Cat Mills Will Sell 
Direct to Dealers ° 


The Black Cat Textile Company has 
decided to eliminate the jobber in mar- 
keting Cooper-Bennington underwear 
and sell the trade direct. Although the 
decision of the new $3,000,000 corpora- 
tion created considerable interest in tex- 
tile circles, the move was not entirely 
unexpected. C. C, Allen, one of the 
organizers of the new company, has lon 
been an advocate of direct selling, an 
followed this policy when at the head of 
the Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Company. 
In its trade-paper advertisements an- 
nouncing the elimination of the jobber 
in its sales plans, the company makes 
tke point that the profit thus saved will 
be ‘used for extending the market for 
underwear. he same announcement 
states that the company intends to 
double its selling efforts en 1917, and 
that in its advertising policy it will fol- 
low the plan of featuring the dealer as 
well as the merchandise. 





Post-Office Department to Enforce 
Law Regarding Reading Notices 


Newspaper Publishers Asked to Explain Why They Printed Chevrolet 
Contest Story Without Marking It “Advertisement” 
—Attitude of the. Officials 


OME twenty-five or thirty 
prominent newspaper  pub- 
lishers were much surprised re- 
cently to receive from the Post- 
Office Department a letter asking 
why they printed an article about 
the Cheyrolet car winning a con- 
test without marking it as an 
advertisement. Evidently some 
one had been complaining to the 
department about it and this letter 
was the result: 
POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General 


Washington 
November 25, 1916. 


The Publisher, 


Sr: 

Referring to the article in the No- 
vember 19, 1916, issue of ———————— 
entitled “Chevrolet Cars Win Contest,” 
I have to say that it is understood that 
it was published for a “valuable con- 
sideration,” and therefore should have 
been marked as an adyertisement, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of August 24, .1912, embodied in 
iy 2, Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, a copy of which is en- 
closed, the article in question having 
been published under an understandin 
that automobile manufacturers an 
dealers will be given reading notices 
when they advertise in a publication. 

This office will be pleased to have a 
statement from you in regard to the 
matter, ea ian 

(Signed) A. M. Dockery, 

Third Assistant Postmaster-General, 


Most newspaper men know that 
there is a law, enacted in 1912, 
which forbids the printing of 
editorial matter for which money 
or other valuable consideration is 
paid, accepted or promised, under 
a fine of from $50 to $500, unless 
it is plainly marked “advertise- 
ment.” 

None of the newspapers that 
published the Chevrolet article, so 
far as can be learned, was paid 
for printing it. The contention 
of the third assistant postmaster- 
general is that it was publishtd 
under an understanding or agree- 
ment that pledged the papers to 
give reading notices to the com- 


pany because it advertised a 
4 


them. As this is one of the very 
few instances in which the Post- 
Office Department has made any 
attempt to enforce this law all 
newspaper owners and advertisers 
will be much interested in its out- 
come. 

The following article is from 
our Washington correspondent: 

If an advertising contract in 
existence or promised is the “con- 
sideration,” actual, implied, or in- 
tended, that begets a free. reading 
notice, that notice must be marked 
“advertisement.” It does not in 
the least change the ‘ situation, 
either, if the inspiration of the 
free: publicity is merely the hope, 
anticipation or expectation that 
the insertion will later beget an 
order for display advertising by 
way of reciprocity for the com- 
plimentary text. 

This, in effect, is the policy of 
the United States Post-Office De- 
partment which ‘under the act 
of August 24, 1912, is charged 
with the responsibility of seeing 
to it that “all editorial or other 
reading matter” appearing in any 
newspaper, magazine or other 
periodical “for the publication of 
which money or other valuable 
consideration is paid, accepted or 
promised, shall be plainly marked 
‘advertisement.’” The act pro- 
vides for the imposition of a fine 
of $50 to $500 upon any editor or 
publisher who is convicted of 
printing paid matter without the 
required identification. 


MOTOR COMPANIES” EFFORTS AT- 
TRACT ATTENTION 


An avalanche of free publicity 
put out in recent months by the 
advertising managers and press 
agents of various manufacturers 
of motor-cars and accessories has 
led the third assistant postmas- 
ter-general to emphasize to vari- 
ous newspapers and magazines the 
stiff policy which he feels com- 
pelled to pursue with respect to 
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THERE are so many con- 
flicting ideas and definitions 
of «service» that I take this 
Opportunity of inviting every 
advertiser and every advertis- 
ing man to visit the new home 
of Frank Seaman Incorporated 
here in the Printing Crafts 
Building, for a visual demon- 
stration of the Seaman. Idea 
of Service—an idea sa broad, 
so varied, so far-reaching, that 
it necessitates an organization 
of 165 employees to serve but 
thirty-four advertisers. 


(Minh Tonan ang 


FRANK SEAMAN INCORPORATED 
* Merchandising & Advertising Service * 
THE PRINTI NG CRAFTS BUILDING 


33d to 34th St. & Eighth Ave., N. Y. Phone Greeley 2510 
' JUST ACROSS FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


s # Detroit Office—1310 Kresge Building * 7 
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the marking of reading notices 
that have an advertising flavor. 

The Chevrolet car incident is 
by no means the only one of the 
kind brought to the department’s 
notice this autumn. The Division 
of Classification of the Office of 
the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General’s Office has been devoting 
considerable attention to automo- 
bile publicity, which is so suspi- 
ciously like advertising and .is 
apparently being published free 
under an agreement that automo- 
bile manufacturers and dealers 
who advertise will be given read- 
ing notices. 

The censorship of publicity 
that has the appearance but not 
the name of advertising is no new 
thing at the Post-Office Depart- 
ment.. It is. merely that the en- 
forcement of the law has been 
made more conspicuous of late 
owing to the prominence of the 
interests. involved. 

Undoubtedly, too, many manu- 
facturers. and publishers have 
overlooked the provision of the 
law that stipulates that all paid 
or near-paid reading matter shall 
be marked “advertisement.” The 
Congressional requirement for the 
filing with the Post-Office Depart- 
ment of semi-annual statements 
of newspaper circulation which 
went on the statute-books at about 
the same time has, up to date, 
apparently overshadowed the law 
regarding the marking of reading 
notices. It is probable that now 
the circulation matter has been 
pretty well straightened out there 
is prospect that the question of 
marking disguised advertising 
will claim more attention from 
both the department and the 
public. 

There is so much confusion and 
uncertainty as to just what 
printed matter must be marked 
“advertisement” that a representa- 
tive of Printers’ INK this week 
conferred with various officials of 
the Post-Office Department having 
the matter in charge, in an effort 
to ascertain their exact policy in 
the application of the law. The 
result left no room for doubt as 
to the broad construction that 
they place upon the statute and 
made it clear that if any purpose- 
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ful publicity gets by it is: merely 
a case of oversight. 

It is only when the reading 
notice has a news value that it 
merits free publication and may 
safely be-printed for an advertiser 
without the little “adv.” down in 
the corner. This is the attitude 
of the postal officials as disclosed 
to Printers’ InxK. In other words, 
news value is the acid test, and 
unless that element is present it 
is held that reading notices must 
be marked. 

This question was propounded 
to the department: Suppose the 
advertising manager of a depart- 
ment store asks the newspapers 
to print stories regarding a mil- 
linery opening. Presumably, we 
will say, there is no consideration 
“accepted or promised” because 
the department store is not likely 
to buy extra display. space for -the 
millinery opening and like as not 
the millinery opening occurs at a 
season of the year when the time 
of making or renewing an annual 
advertising contract: is not suffi- 
ciently close at hand to establish 
relationship between the publicity 
in the news columns and the 
placing of a new order for adver- 
tising. What course should the 
publisher pursue? 


“NEWS VALUE” THE PRIME FACTOR 


“News value must determine 
the question,” was the reply of 
the official interviewed. In proof 
of the department’s attitude it 
was cited that at various times 
newspapers and other periodicals 
have been asked to “explain” un- 
duly liberal notices relative to 
theatrical attractions and other 
amusement enterprises. In the 
case of the millinery opening 
cited above, it may be said that 
if a publisher gives up a column 
to the event when its news value 
is about five lines, then he would 
better look out,—providing any- 
body sees ‘fit to complain. 

Here, then, is the crux of the 
whole situation regarding the 
marking of reading matter that 
has an advertising tinge. The sin 
is in being found out, or, rather, 
in attracting the attention of some 
person who will make it his busi- 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Boston—The Market Place 
—We start you 50 up 


For the manufacturers of Cigars, Cigarettes, To- 
bacco Products, Confectionery Specialties and Chewing 
Gums, as well as the publishers of magazines and 
periodicals, we have a special message. 











There is no city in the world where the NEWS 
STAND SERVICE has been brought to the standard 
of perfection it attains in Boston today. 


Upward of fifty completely stocked little shops 
serve the 800,000 daily patrons of the great Elevated 
and Subway System. 


A contract for advertising service in our cars or on 
our station platforms, includes this most important 
news stand display and sale of your product (if it be 
suitable). 

Send today for our book “Half a Hundred Live 
Stores.” It tells how Boston car and bulletins adver- 
tising gets distribution for the above-mentioned lines — 
right off the reel—distribution scattered all over the city 
and directly influencing that surface-store demand, 
leading to an ultimate possession of the metropolitan 
market. 

Remember—we start you 50 up 


Eastern Advertising Co. 
8 West 40th St.,; New York Sears Bldg., Boston 


Francis Bldg., Providence 
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INTENSIFIED# 


ESS than three years ago, The ‘44” Cig 
a small contract in Baltimore. As f; 
added, until now their advertising age 
cities in several states. 


During these three years, Street Cars has be 
Company have been compelled to build at 


sections where their Street Car Advertising g 
of 50,000,000 (fifty million) cigars a year. 
and well advertised in a medium which re 
number of times per dollar invested. 


STREET RAILWAK 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOM! 
Borland Bldg., Chicago Candler} 
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ADVERTISING 


ompany started Street Car Advertising with 
as the demand increased, new territory; was 
ears in the Street Cars covering towns and 


the only advertising medium used. The ‘‘44’’ 
onal factories in locations convenient to the 
ars. Two of the new factories have a capacity 
“44” is a good product, well merchandised — 
s the greatest number of people the greatest 


ADVERTISING CO. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
lew York Humboldt Bank Bldg., San Francisco 


CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO., N. Y. 
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When you “have to have a drawing 
tomorrow” you'll encounter an inter- 
esting example of the unusual facili- 
ties of this institution. 


Without any frantic, careless confu- 
sion or slighted workmanship, your 
illustration will be ready for you. 
We are geared right, so that when 
a burst of speed is demanded we can 
arrive in time without “wrecking our 
machinery.” 


Ctdvertising C/ustrations 


104. South Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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ness to complain,—be he an en- 
vious rival or merely a mischief- 
making busybody with a_ tem- 
porary or perpetual grouch that 
impels him to make all the trouble 
he can. 
wherein only the publicity-seeker 
_ who rouses the meddlers is made 
to suffer, that explains why the 


printing of one reading notice will ¢ 


bring an indictment from _ the 
Post-Office Department while an- 
other notice, seemingly of parallel 
significance, will not cause a 
ripple. 

Post-Office officials frankly say 
that they seldom take the initia- 
tive in any such case,—that is, act 
without having their attention 
called to unmarked advertising 
by an outsider. Of course, they 
would get busy if anything suspi- 
cious came under their notice, but 
the point that we desire to make 
is that they have no time to search 
America’s 26,000 newspapers and 
periodicals for unmarked reading 
notices. 


HOW CASES GET AN AIRING 


There appear to be at all times, 
however, plenty of soreheads who 
are always ready to throw a 
wrench into the machinery. That 
is the explanation of the depart- 
ment’s recent descent upon publi- 
cations that have been giving 
publicity to motor-car adver- 
tisers. It also explains how it 
came about that this department 
recently made a sortie into the 
trade-paper field. and brought up 
standing a number of publishers 
who had been giving flattering 
reading notices to certain manu- 
facturers of poultry equipment 
and supplies. 

Competitive manufacturers have, 
in some instances, set the postal 
officials on the track of unmarked 
publicity printed for firms in the 
same line. In other cases the 
kicks have come from newspaper 
or periodical publishers who, pre- 
sumably, did not get the business 
that they attack. It may afford 
a crumb of comfort to the victim 
that the tattletale seldom has the 
satisfaction of knowing whether 
or not his complaint produced any 
results. The postal’ officials state 
that though they may call a pub- 


It is just this situation, . 


lisher to account for undue gen- 
erosity with his reading matter 
space, they do not, except in the 
unusual case, advise a complainant 
as to what action is taken. 

Incidentally, it may be noted 
that in the eyes of the officials 
at the Post-Office Department, 
most of the communications that 
they send out to publishers are 
looked. upon merely as warnings 
“not to do it again.” 

That every paid reading notice, 
whatever its guise, must be 
marked “advertisement,” was an- 
other interesting point brought 
out by the postal officials in their 
explanation of the Departmental 
attitude. A number of adver- 
tisers and publishers have assumed 
that if an advertisement is ob- 
viously an advertisement it need 
not be marked. Accordingly they 
have taken it for granted that 
reading notices such as now ap- 
pear in many of the magazines,— 
pages of text that are set in dif- 
ferent type face from the body of 
the magazine, and that have place 
in the regular advertising section 
or immediately preceding that sec- 
tion,—need not be marked “adver- 
tisement.” The postal officials 
do not concede this, but demand 
that all such “prose stories” be 
identified for the benefit of read- 
ers who may not be as keen as 
the average advertising man in 
distinguishing the paid from the 
unpaid. In short, as one official 
expressed it, “The only advertise- 
ment that need not be marked is 
the display advertisement.” 


Gilbert E. Bell With Jersey 
Bus Co. 


Gilbert E. Bell, for a number of 
years representing the Street Railways 
Advertising Company in Newark, N. J., 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the New Jersey Transportation Com- 
pany, a new concern which announces 
that it will operate fifty buses in Newark. 


Sausage Sold by Mail 


With a plan of selling by mail to the 
consumer, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, of 
Mason City, Iowa, are using large space 
in women’s magazines to advertise 
Decker’s Iowana sausage in packages. 


_The advertising features famous chefs 


and hotels where Iowana meat products 
are sold. 





Buyers and Sellers of Space in Big 
“Get-Together” as A. N. A. Meets 


Circulation Methods and Problems Discussed Before National Advertisers 
at Annual Meeting—Reiley, of Remington Typewriter Co., 
Association’s New President 


ELLERS of advertising space 
had for the first time an op- 
portunity of meeting the buyers 
of advertising space—national ad- 
vertising—as a body last week, 
when the annual meeting of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers took place at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, in Boston, Mass. 
The meeting was exceptionally 
well attended, 175 out of a total 
membership of 252 having regis- 
tered by Wednesday, December 
6th, the ‘first of three days’ 
sessions. Ten more registered the 
following day. At the sdme time 
a number of important applica- 
tions for new membership have 
been received, whose names the 
association is not yet ready to 
announce. Moreover, the various 
sessions were more than usually 
well attended, registering from 
110 to 160 of the total member- 
ship present, which would seem 
to show that the innovation of 
meeting space-sellers ensemble 
represented a recognition of truly 
mutual problems. Individual mem- 
bers usually feel that it is not 
the set programme, but the- in- 
formal meetings and discussions 
outside, at lunch, etc., that are of 
the most personal value at these 
assemblages, and the high attend- 
ance at the formal meetings would 
indicate that the get-together fea- 
ture of buyer and seller was pop- 
ular from a mutual-interest stand- 
point. ; 
Among other things touched up- 
on was the matter of newspapers 
and periodicals raising their sub- 
scription charges. A_ resolution 
approving a reasonable increase 
in the selling prices to readers in 
sythpathy with the publications’ 
efforts to maintain a high stand- 
ard of advertising was introduced 
by Edward Hungerford, advertis- 
ing manager of Wells Fargo & 
Co., and passed unanimously. 
The matter of some newspapers 


charging higher rates to the re- 
‘tail stores of national advertisers 
than to other local retailers was 
referred by resolution to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for conference 
with the National Commission of 
the A. A. C. of W. for remedial 
action. 

Other matters discussed - or 
acted upon were the recorded op- 
position to the use of the Ameri- 
can flag or other of the national 
emblems in advertising; the diffi- 
culty of obtaining adequate trade- 
mark protection in South or Cen- 
tral America, while plans were 
made for the organization of a 
drug-specialty section of the A. 

A., with a view to extending 
the idea for other specialty prod- 
ucts. 


A. C, REILEY ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Officers for the next year were 
elected as follows: President, A. 
C. Reiley, advertising manager of 
the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, of New York; vice-presi- 
dent, E. A. Walton, advertising 
manager of the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company; directors 
for the next three years, E. L. 
Shuey, advertising director of the 
Lowe Bros. Company, Dayton, 
O.; G.-B. Sharpe, advertising 
manager of the De Laval Sepa- 
rator Company, New York; W. A. 
McDermid, advertising . manager 
of the Gerhard Mennen Chemical 
Company, Newark, N. J.; Edward 
Hungerford, advertising manager 
of Wells Fargo & Company, New 
York. For two years, R. 
Holmes, vice-president of 


the 
Crofut & Knapp Company, of New 


York. For one year, R. L. 
Prather, Advertising. manager of 
the Thomas- G. Plant Company, 
Boston, Mass.. Directors holding 
over from last year are N. H. 
Boynton, National Lamp Works, 
Cleveland; O. C. Harn, National 
Lead Co., New York; L. B. Jones, 
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ae GIFT of 1847 ROGERS 
Bros. Silverware seems 
to carry with it an un- 


usual amount of friendliness 
and good will. 


Perhaps this is because the 
| recipient has so often received 
Cromwell . . 
Patten i the printed message of its 
beauty and intrinsic value that 
the gift really meets a long- 
felt desire. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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‘“‘Paper Does Express’ 





T isn’t the booklet 

with the most talk 
about quality, but the 
booklet with the most 
suggestion of quality, that 
gets the business. Paper 
can suggest what words 
cannot describe. 


Buyers of printed matter will find our 

graphic demonstration booklet, “Paper 

Does Express’ and Will Bradley’s mon- 

ograph on the subject, of unusual inter- 

est and practical value. They are sent 

free upon sequest. - Strathmore Paper 
_ Co., Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 








“Vou have a printer who knows”’ 
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Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester ; 
Floyd Y. Keeler, I. W. Lyon & 


Sons, New York; Tim Thrift, |. 


American Multigraph Sales Co., 
Cleveland, and Harry Tipper, The 
Texas Co., New York. These di- 
rectors were chosen as members 
of the Executive Committee at a 
meeting of the. full board: O. C. 
Harn, Harry Tipper, Floyd Y. 
Keeler, and Edward Hungerford, 
with G. B. Sharpe, as chairman, 
At the opening meeting, on 
Wednesday, E. L. Shuey, the re- 
tiring president, emphasized, 
among other things, the develop- 
ment within the year of terri- 
torial luncheons at various points 
throughout the country, while 
John Sullivan, secretary-treasurer 
of the association, reported prog- 
ress in the matter of collecting 
and distributing information con- 
cerning circulation audits and 
other advertising data. The asso- 
ciation has 80,000 items in its data 
file, he said. Herbert S. Houston, 
president of the A. A. C. of W., 
mentioned the establishment of the 
Associated Clubs’ card-index sys- 
tem at Indianapolis for recording 
the names,: methods, etc., of ad- 
vertising crooks, as a part of the 
clubs’ vigilance work. , Speaking 
on the subject of uniform inter- 
state advertising laws, the speak- 
er mentioned the necessity of a 
general adoption of the companion 
law, to eliminate substitution. 
PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
ADDRESS CONVENTION 
Among the publication repre- 
sentatives to address the associa- 
tion were William Boyd, advertis- 
ing director of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company; P. S. Collins, 
general business manager of the 
same company; F. W. Nye and 
H. L. Vonderlieth; advertising 
manager and circulation manager, 
respectively, of Today’s-House- 
wife; George E. Cook, of 
Vother’s Magazine; A. C. G. 


'lammesfahr, vice-president and- 


seneral manager of Collier's 
Veekly; C. E. Burns, circulation 
nanager of Farm and Home, and 
5. A, Mackinnon, circulation man- 
‘ger of the Pictorial Review. 
Mr. Boyd said that the meeting 
vas the largest aggregation of 





WASTE MONEY IN 
SPECULATIVE 
ADVERTISING 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


INVEST 


IT IN 


‘PUNCH 


THE ‘‘DIVIDEND PAYER’’ 


“PUNCH’S” RECORD 


‘of Sixty-Six per cent. Increase in 


Net Sales in the Three Years end- 
ing December, 1915; an increase in 
Net Sales every year for Twelve 
Years; and Eight Consecutive 
Years of increases in Advertising 
Revenué (inciuding both War 
Years) should give you confidence 
enough in the value offered to 


CONCENTRATE 


in its advertising pages as much as 
possible, as many advertisers of 
high-class goods and service of all 
kinds already do. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Punch,” 
10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E. C.,- England 
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ORDERING 
ENGRAVINGS 
BY MAIL 


necessitates the writ- 
ing of exact specifica- 
tions. This is the best 
safeguard against 
errors, and the written 
detailed acknowledg- 
ment by the engraver 


shows whether he gets 


your ideas right. 


Our mail order depart- 
ment handles _ thous- 
ands of orders an- 
nually from all parts of 
the country. 


It is your special agent 
in our place until the 
order is finished, to 
insure that you get 
T you want, 
WHEN you want it. 


Try it once. 
Established 1889 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


Designers and 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


In ONE or MORE Colors 
for Catalogs, Advertisements, etc. 


PHILADELPHIA 











expenditure he had ever faced, 
representing, as it now does, $90,- 
000,000 in annual. appropriations. 
Mr. Collins said that if the Curtis 
publications were able to sell -at 
a lower price as a part of a club- 
bing proposition, they would be 
just as able and ready to sell at 
a lower price to individual sub~ 
scribers. .If a publication could 
not be sold generally on its merits, 
he said, it, certainly could not be 
sold otherwise. 

Mr: Nye, discussing the small- 
town field, said that not only is 
the magazine production of the 
country much too ‘large, but it is 
too much centered in the larger 
cities, in his opinion. The larger 
percentage of the country’s 
wealth, he continued, is in the 
small towns, where are 75 per 
cent of the automobiles. The 
small-town reader is the one who 
has been educated to answer na- 
tional advertising, said Mr. Nye. 

Mr. Cook went over the now 
famous subject of “Cook Circu- 
lation,” or C. O. D. circulation, 
as it has been called. He touched 
upon the ‘organization necessary 
to selling subscriptions by his 
method, saying that he maintains 
twenty-five branch offices with 
1,500 employees, including branch 
managers, crew. managers, crews 
and collectors, which latter class, 
of local residence, must be bond- 
ed. Incidentally, as he uses eighty- 
five clubbing combinations, he is 
able to estimate the percentage of 
duplication of his with the other 
magazines in his club plan with a 
great degree of accuracy. 

Mr. Hammesfahr, of Collier’s, 
said, in answer to a question, that 
the policy of the Collier system of 
giving premiums with subscrip- 
tions was primarily to place good 
literature in the homes of the 
American working people. He 
did not overlook the subscription- 
getting value of premiums, he 
said, but he felt sure that the 
nature of the premiums—serious 
books—was attracting the highest 
type of readers to the magazine. 


FARM-FIELD DISCUSSION 


Mr. Burns, of Farm and Home, 
spoke of the farm-paper as a 
trade-paper, and the difficulty of 





Kiwis Sinaaies 


Agate Lines First Eleven Months, 1916: 
World-Herald Next Paper Third Paper 


Asthigaakiles and Accessories 47 ] 072 411,572 338,800 


Local Clothing Stores and Bh 006 226,464 358,890 
National Clothing . is 768 37,562 44,324 


Local Foods and Groceries | 175,056 72,268 94,276 
National Foods 212,128 134,652 121,030 


Furniture... 337,750 228,722 218,960 
Musical instruments .. . . 168,896 65,716 130,032 
86,030. 31,682 67,634 








OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 
Most News — Most Ads — ALL CLEAN 








NEBRASKA CLEAN ADVERTISING RECORD 
Paid, clean advertising carried by Nebraska’s three leading 
dailies for the first eleven months of 1916: 


World-Herald - 6,727,868 Lines 
*Second Paper - +. - 4,761,414 
+Third Paper - - 4,249,056 
*Excludes 350,182 lines medical, _ Excludes 507,920 lines medical _ ; 


The Only Omaha Daily Which Rejects All Medicine Copy 
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Unusual Is The Strength of 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


In The South 


Remarkable is the prosperity of the South. Cotton is selling at higher 
prices than have prevailed since the Civil War. The available crop is 
not sufficient to meet the demand. Southern land owners also have 
cattle and farm products for the markets of the world, which are 
bringing unusually high prices. 


The Southern woman has long been noted for her adroitness with the 
needle, and her devotion to art needlework. To be an accomplished 
needleworker is the ambition of Southern women who are members 
of the “best families.” These women are proud of their skill. Their 
homes and apparel are indicative of their love of fine linens, tastefully 
displaying their adeptness with the needle. : ; 


Seventy thousand, two hundred and forty-eight Southern women 
subscribe for, and purchase, The Modern Priscilla because of the 
authoritativeness of its editorial matter, and the genuineness of its 


appeal to art needleworkers. Vitally interested in every branch of art 
needlework, The Modern Priscilla is the only magazine which fulfills 
this need in their lives. 


Now is the opportune time to appeal to these influential women of “the 
South who appreciate quality, and purchase not only necessities but 
luxuries for themselves, their children and their homes. Far-reaching 
is the power they wield in the communities in which they reside. . Not 
only do they determine the expenditure of the funds their own families 
possess, but what they buy is sought by the community at large, who 
follow their leadership. More money is at the command of the 
Southern woman of today than at any time during recent years. 


Appeal to the women of the South through announcements in The 
Modern Priscilla, the magazine which has been their art needlework 
authority for thirty years. Ninety-one per cent of our subscribers 
retain the magazine indefinitely, from whence comes its title, “The 
Permanent Advertising Medium.” 


e 


THE PRISCILLA PUBLISHING CO. 


ARTHUR J. CROCKETT, Advertising Director 
83-87 Broad Street 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
Frepertc M. =-RuGLER, Earte R. MacAvustanp, 
23-25 East 26th Street. - Peoples Gas Building. 
Member A. B. C. 
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getting subscriptions among 
homes at an average of two miles 
apart—a. fact which he said is not 
apparent on the face. of circula- 
tion reports. Other matters that 
such reports don’t take cognizance 
of, he said, are reader-interest or 
the differentiation between the 
several classes of farm-papers. 
In the discussion that followed, 
the suggestion was made that the 
farm-paper situation be analyzed 
by a house-to-house investigation 
on the lines of the so-called East- 
man investigation, with a view to 
determining comparative reader- 
value. : 

Mr. Mackinnon, of the Pictorial 
Review, doubted the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Eastman investigation, 
saying that it might not prove 
more than some of the straw 
votes during the recent national 
election. 

At the Thursday evening ses- 
sion O. H. Blackman, of the 
Blackman-Ross . Agency, New 
York City, spoke on “The Agent’s 
Viewpoint.” He went at some 
length into the comparative mer- 
its of a service fee or the com- 
mission system of paying agencies, 
saying that however ideal, theo- 
retically, the -service-fee basis 
might be, it is at present imprac- 
ticable. This is the general feel- 
ing of the members of the A. 
N. A.; that, like Government own- 
ership, the service-fee -basis, for 
the present at least, is not prac- 
ticable. 

At the annual dinner of the 
association, held Wednesday even- 
ing, Mr. Shuey presided, while 
among the speakers were Lieut.- 
Governor Calvin A. Coolidge, of 
Massachusetts; Dean Gay, of the 
Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration; Edwin A. _ Sibley, 
war correspondent of the Boston 
Globe, and Herbert S,. Houston. 


George Wicks Buchanan, formerly 
president of the Buchanan Advertising 
Syndicate, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., has 
ioined the Jos. Ellner Company, Ltd., 
New York. 


Philip B. Ingraham has been made 
advertising mianager of the Dramatic 
Mirror. 
with Dan A. Carroll, New York. 


e has been until recently 





Power Farmers 
vs. the Average 


HE power farmer 

runs a big business. 

It takes $38,000,000 
worth of but twelve items 
of mechanical equipment 
to run the farms of 
POWER FARMING’S 
subscribers. That is five 
times the average. 


334 Acres 
vs. 138 Acres 


The typical power farm is 
nearly 2% times the average 
size. POWER FARMING’S 
subscribers own 76% of the land 
they farm. Land and build- 
ings are worth $793,000,000— 
70% above the 1910 average. 

They use over 27,000 tractors 
—fully half the estimated total 
in use. They buy 19,000 wagons, 
16,000 plows, and 8,500 binders 
each year. 57% own motor 
cars or are in the market. 

Nine-tenths of them buy 
lubricating oil by the barrel-—- 
average consumption 116 gal- 
lons per year. 

out often read no other 


rm paper. 
This field is away above the 
average for you. 


POWER FARMING, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Barnhill & Henning Jas.A.Buchanan 
uette B 


23 E. . arq 
» Mad. Sq. Randolph 55: 
Member A. B. C. 


POWER FARMING | 
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RSONS 


OLD HAMPDEN BOND 
wae your letters 


are written-on Par- 
' sons Old Hampden 
Bond, the impression 
your words make is un- 
consciously strengthened 
by the quality of the 
paper. Your letter head- 
ing should also be in 
keeping. 


Parsons “Handbook of Letter 
Headings” edited by one of 
the foremost typographers 
gives the basic principles of 
GOOD letterheadings with 
clear diagrams affording ready 
application. It is an expens- 
ive book, but for a limited 
time any executive can buy a 
copy for 50c. if he writes for 
it on his business stationery. 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 
Dept. 16 HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Paper makers since 1853 





High Prices Force Pub- 
lishers to Save Paper 


How Some of the Leaders Are 
Economizing—High Prices Likely 
to Prevail Throughout: 1917— 
Forced Reduction in Consump- 
tion Only Means Left to Compel 
Lower Rate 


AS the year draws to a close 
the news-print. situation 
shows no signs of betterment. 
The International Paper Com- 
pany, which manufactures 45 per 
cent of the supply, has announced 
that the price for 1917 will be 
$3.25 delivered within the twenty- 
cent-freight-rate. zone. The Great 
Northern Paper Company has, it 
is stated, sold its entire output for 
1917 mostly under contract to old 
customers at a price reported to 
be considerably below three cents. 
Moreover, the tonnage heretofore 
taken by individual consumers has 
not been reduced by the company. 
The Great Northern supplies 
about 10 per cent of the news- 
print used in this country. 

The Remington-Martin Paper 
& Power Company, of which Dan 
R. Hanna, of Cleveland, is an 
owner, is making five-year con- 
tracts through its selling agents, 


tthe Bermingham & Seaman Com- 


pany, of Chicago and New York, 
at $3.10, f. o. b. at the mill, This 
price is to be increased or de- 
creased in keeping with advances 


‘or declines in the cost of pulp- 


wood, coal and labor, as compared 
with the prices of those items dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1916. 
The contract further provides that 
if the purchaser should desire to 
cancel the agreement he can do 
so by refunding to Bermingham 


~& Seaman the difference between 


the price he has paid and 5% 
cents a pound, which, they claim, 
is the figure at which they can 
sell the paper on short-term cor- 
tracts. 

The production of news-print in 
the United States and Canada in 
1916 will. total about 2,020,000 
tons, as compared with 1,809,000 
tons in 1915, The consumption 
will approximate 2,090,000° tons, 
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my 


Association Men? 


OOKfat the occupation of the first 
’ ten’subscribers to “Association Men” 
t in any city, just as these names come 
alphabetically. You will find something 
like this: 
Manager Vice-President 
Vice-President Physician 
Vice-President Partner & Manager 
Ist Vice-President 
Secretary & Treasurer Asst, General Passen- 
President ger Agt. 
This is a fair representation of almost 
any city on the list. Could-you want a 
much better demonstration of circulation © 
quality? “Association Men” is the 
official organ of the Y. M. C. A. And 
there are over 50,000 subscribers to it. 


ASSG 


re 
Ss 
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Loyal to the Service 
They Uphold Each Other’s Hands 


The public must be served. This 
is the dominating thought of the 
entire Bell organizaticn from the 
president down. Every employe 
feels the sense of responsibility that 
this working principle implies. The 
public must be served—efficiently, 
uninterruptedly. 

In the fulfilment of this policy, 
the management of the Bell System 
realizes that every individual em- 
ploye must give undivided and un- 
distracted effort and interest to his 
work. . 


To assure this, every worker re- 
ceivesadequateremuneration, ainple 
protection in case of illness and pro- 
vision for old age. All these per- 
sonal matters are cared for so that 
the employe has the least possible 


worry regarding his own welfare. 
His whole-hearted attention can 
be devoted to serving the public. 

While each employe realiz:s 
that he is but a single factor, he 
understands that not only is supreme 
personal effort expected of him, but 
also a loyal support to every other 
telephone worker. 


There is something in the tele- 
phone organization which imbues 
every employe with a spirit of 
loyalty to the public. All feel a 
direct responsibility for each other 
because each recognizes that only 
by mutual endeavor can they 
render the high standard of service 
which is expected of them. They 
uphold each other's hands so that 
the public may be servéd, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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s compared with 1,930,000 tons 

‘1 1915. From. these res it 
appears that the consumption ex- 
ceeded the production by 70,000 
ns, which, of course, came from 
the reserved stock. 

According to the paper manu- 
acturers themselves there is lit- 
tle probability that the situation 
will change for the better. during 
the coming year. They seem to 
think that not until the war is 
over can there be much relief. 
The only thing that can affect 
the high price now charged is a 
reduction in consumption, which 
may be brought about through 
concerted action on the part of 
the publishers themselves. 


HOW SOME PAPERS ARE SAVING 
PAPER 


The- American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, through its 
bulletins to members, has been 
persistently urging the latter to 
exercise every possible economy 
in their consumption of paper. 
Some of the officers of the asso- 
ciation have visited publishers in 
a number of cities for the purpose 
of telling them how they can save 
paper. The New York American 
and the New York World have 
materially cut their paper bills by 
reducing the number of pages in 
their various editions. For sev- 
eral Sundays the World has in 
this way saved $1,000 worth of 
paper per Sunday. That this 
economy has not affected it ad- 
versely is shown by the fact that 
the Sunday issue has carried from 
forty-eight to sixty-four more 
columns of advertising than last 
year. 

A Western newspaper has dis- 
covered that by discarding many 


of the cut-off rules and line rules 
it has- 


between advertisements 
gained a full column and a half 
of space for reading matter. Re- 
ductions in the width of .mar- 
gins and in the length of the 
columns have helped to save pa- 
per. Other ways employed have 
been the discontinuance of free 
copies to anybody, the cutting off 
of returns, the exercising: of a 
very careful supervision over the 
output of the presses and the 
printing of smaller papers. If 





on the cover of the 
Catalogue, Booklet. or 
Folder, provides the 
most favorable intro- 
duction for the Sales 
Talk inside. 


Before considering the liter- 
ature that will back up your 
1917 Advertising Cam- 
paign, let us show you the 
possibilities of Color 
illustration. 


Our Service Department 
gives special attention to 
the planning and prepara- 
tion of dealers’ literature. 


The MUNRO and 
HARFORD CO. 


Lithographers @ Color Printers 
416-422 WEST 33d STREET 
N E W yY O R K 
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QUADRI 
COLOR 


Means: 


Not merely fine 
four-color press- 
work— 


Not merely fine 


four-color plates. | Representatives of 
| Kansas dailies, at a meeting held 
| last week, delegated George W. 
| Marble, of the Fort Scott Tri- 

eqe : | % : ir 
sponsibility for a bune-Monitor, to present thei 
| mission at Washington this week. 
| Reports submitted showed that 
| Kansas publishers are unable to 
| buy print paper for less than 5% 
| to 6% cents a pound, while some 
| are paying as high as ten cents, 
| practically three times the old 


But undivided re- 





perfect four-color 
job. 


That’s what you 
want. 


proof. 
Send card. 


Ste ace Co. 


Color Printers and Engravers 





| Western 


9 
And that’s what | posed of thirty-five daily news- 
you g et from us, | Papers in that section which has 


| taken up the question of print 
| paper and will probably make ar- 


“COLOR”—32 pages of | 
Copy free. | 


| urging Congress to undertake an 


all the publishers would unite in 
carrying out all the economie: 
that have been suggested they 
would be able to so reduce the 
demand for paper that the manu- 
facturers could keep ahead or 
the supply. 

The News- Print Manufacturers’ 
Association in a bulletin issued 
last week says that in the West 
ern territory, owing to the large 
number of accidents which have 
occurred in a number of the mills 
on account of the strain at which 
the machines and men have been 


| working, production has been les- 
| sened considerably below the 
| usual output. 


The publishers of newspapers 
throughout the country. are: much 
alive to the news-print situation. 
twenty-five 


need to the Federal Trade Com- 


price. 

The Publishers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania is the 
name of a new organization com- 


rangements for purchasing paper 
for all the members from one 
mill, 

A number of publishers are 


investigation of the paper situa- 
tion with a view of providing a 
remedy, perhaps in the nature of 


| Government control of prices. ' 
| Prrnters’*Inx’s Washington cor- 
| respondent on Saturday inter- 


viewed several Congressmen io 


| ascertain their attitude on the 


matter. While he found consid- 
| erable sentiment in favor of some 
remedial action, there was prac- 


| tically. none in favor of a price 
| investigation by Congress, espe- 


cially in view of the fact that the 


306 East 23rd Street, N. Y. Federal Trade Commission is go- 
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Wallaces’ Farmer Is the 
Kind of a Farm Paper ° 
Farm Folks Like 


They like its editorial columns because it gives them 
helpful information not only on the problems of farming, 
but of the home. They like the questions which are an- 
swered about the various phases of farming. They like the 
answers to the questions about feeding live stock. They 
like the Boys’ Department, which stirs the ambitions of 
the boy for better things on the farm. They like the 
Hearts and Homes Department, which is of interest to the 
women folks on the farm. They like the charts and 
weekly market letters which enable them to study the 
marketing of live stock to the best advantage. They like 
Wallaces’ Farmer because it requires payment in advance 
for subscriptions, and stops when the time is out. They 
are glad to pay for Wallaces’ Farmer because they want it. 
They like the clean advertising which appears in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, as no farm paper published more carefully edits its 
advertising columns. 


Wallaces’ Farmer is not only the kind of a farm paper 
farm folks like, but likewise the kind of a paper which 
pays the advertiser. best. 


The paper tells its own story. By all means if you are 
interested in placing farm paper advertising, investigate 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and the class of farm homes it reaches. 
It offers the biggest value you can buy in farm paper circu- 
lation. Give us an opportunity to tell you more about 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Ask for the pamphlet “Good Farming, Clear Thinking, 
Right Living,” an exposition of the motto of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, which has attracted wide attention. Address all 
requests to 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


Room D, Wallaces’ Farmer Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Western Representative Eastern Representative 
Geoxce W. Herpert, Inc., Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc., 
1341-3-5 Conway Building, 381 Fourth Avenue, . 
Chicago, Illinois. New York, N. Y. 
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There is One Paper 
in New England 


that stands head and 
shoulders above the rest in 
the handling of and real 
results obtained for Food 
Products advertisers. 

The Home paper in the 
second city of Massachu- 
setts finds its way into the 
innermost circles of Wor- 
cester Homes. 


We would like 
to tell you— 


of the close association of 
readers—the housewives— 
and the grocers with 
The Evening Gazette 
through its Domestic 
Science Department. 

The confidence Worces- 
ter people have in The 
Gazette—what the 
grocers think of it—and 
what The Gazette Do- 
mestic Science Department 
does—are items of vital 
interest to every advertiser 
of Food Products or House- 
hold Articles. 

Ask the Julius Mathews 
Special Agency 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


The Gazette 


Worcester’s Best 
Newspaper 














ing exhaustively into the subject 
and will shortly submit ifs report 
to Congress. 

The views of the legislators car 
be classed under three heads: 
First, those who, like Loud, 0: 
Michigan, and Morrison, of Indi 
ana, are prone to regard the pres. 
ent paper situation’ as the resuli 
of a dispute between rival or an 
tagonistic commercial interests, 
and it will have to be brought 
home to them that the whole peo- 
ple and the Government itself are 
affected before they are likely to 
sit up and take notice. 

Class No. 2 is made up of Con- 
gressmen such as Campbell, of 
Kansas, who believe. that Congress 
should act for the relief of paper- 
users, but who think there is no 
use expending. valuable time on 
further investigations. As Mr. 


Campbell said for Printers’ Inx, 
“There is no need for Congress to 
do any investigating on this sub- 
| ject. Everybody knows the facts.” 

(3) This final class of Con- 
gressmen, of which Representa- 
tive Dan V. Stephens, 


of Ne- 
braska (author of the Stephens 
price-fixing bill), is typical, are 


‘not sure just what Congress ought 


to do in the matter, if anything, 
but are convinced that there is 
no need of a Congressional inves- 
tigation because the Federal 
Trade Commission is now cover- 
ing just this ground. There is in 
this contingent, likewise, a senti- 
ment to the effect that remedy- 
ing paper prices is not a job for 
Congress, anyway, so long as 
Congress has the Federal Trade 
Commission for just such emer- 
gencies. 

Chairman Moon, of the House 
Committee on Postoffices and 
Post Roads, said that because of 
the ultimate effect of the higher 
paper prices on the cost of United 
States Government stamped en- 
velopes, wrappers, postal cards 
and postoffice supplies, his com- 
mittee. intends to consider in ex- 
ecutive session this whole paper 
proposition, but he would not 
venture a prediction as to what 
attitude the committee would take. 

That all Congressional appro-. 
priation committees will soon face 
this question is evident. Acting 
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Secretary of the Treasury Byron ; 


R. Newton has just informed the 
appropriation committee that 
every item of stationery bought 
by the Government has increased 
in cost from 10 to 200 per cent, 
33 1/3 per cent being given as the 
average increase. The United 
States Public Health Service has 
had to curtail its editions of bulle- 
tins because of the paper situation. 
The Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving, the Governmental print- 
shop which produces the. paper 
money will need from the present 
session of Congress an extra al- 


lowance of $73,426.50 over and | 


above’the regular amount for the 
purchase, at the higher prices now 
ruling, of the distinctive paper 
needed for printing national and 
Federal Reserve banknotes. 


The only tangible action on | 


this subject is found in the in- 
troduction by Representative 
Campbell, on December 6, 1916, 
of a bill “To conserve the supply 
of print paper in the United States 
and to protect publishers of news- 
papers from extortionate prices 
by temporarily prohibiting the ex- 
port of print paper.” This bill 
has been referred to the Commit- 


tee on Interstate and Foreign | 


Commerce. 

The Campbell bill would make 
it unlawful for a period of two 
years from and after the act takes 
effect to export from the United 
States any print paper used by 
publishers of newspapers in the 
United States. The President is 
authorized and directed to issue 
all necessary instructions to offi- 
cers of the United States and to 
use the military and naval forces 
to make the act effective. Any 
paper attempted to be exported is 
to be seized and forfeited and 


the owners must pay a fine of not ° 


less than $1,000 nor more than 
$10,000. The act is to take effect 
ten days after its passage. 

From all of which it is evident 
that. if relief is to be looked for 
from Washington it must be from 
the Federal Trade Commission 
and not from Congress. 

Stringent economy in the mean- 
time affords thé ‘only immediate, 
— inadequate, relief. 














Write for a copy of 


“Profitable Motor 
Truck Business 

For You in the 
Telephone Industry.” 


THE TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CO. 
J. RB. Hastim, Vice-Pres. and Adv. Mor. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. Chieago, Ill. 
Eastern Office: 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
H. JOHNSTON, Mor. 








‘TYPE 


We are preparing 
a very elaborate 
and helpful type 
specimen book 
showing our exten- 
sive line of modern 
type faces. This 
cannot be sent out 
indiscriminately. A 
request now will 
assure you ofa copy 
when completed. 


ARROW PRES 


“‘ Salesmanship in Print” 
320 West 39th Street, New York ‘City 
Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 


s a 


INC 
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Two Promotion Men | 


Wanted 


A large outdoor advertis- | 
ing concern needs two | 
very capable promotion | 


men. 


These men must have ex- | 


perience in preparation 
of copy, arranging lay- 
outs, creating slogans, 
and must be able to co- 
operate in every possible 
way in making not only 
our clients’ advertising 


more effective, but in | 


helping our -salesmen 
with practical sugges- 
tions for national adver- 
tisers. 


For such men we have a | 


splendid opportunity. 
The chances are, the 
men we want for this job 
are now doing real con- 
structive work in the ad- 
vertising department of 
some concern, or in some 
agency, where some one 
higher up is_ getting 
credit for their ideas. 

Apply giving full partic- 
ulars in first letter, in- 
cluding references, to 


OUTDOOR 
Box 187, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 
| SERRE eet etm 
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| Secretary Redfield 
'to Investigate Cost of 
Distributing Goods 


| He Feels That Much of the High 
| Cost. of Selling May Be Traced 
to Big Leaks in Cartage—Scope 
of Investigation That Is Pro- 
posed to Be Undertaken by the 
Census Bureau . 
Special Washington Correspondence 
ECRETARY of Commerce 
Redfield has a theory, all his 
| Own, as to an overlooked cause 
| of the high cost of selling. The 
| present high cost of city cartage « 
| is the factor, the responsibility 
|of which has been impressed 
upon him. Mr. Redfield, it will 
| be recalled, was a manufacturer 
| of wide experience before he un- 
dertook the management of Uncle 
| Sam’s “business annex.” 
| Such are his convictions re- 


| garding the undue’ expense of 
| goods transferred between rail- 
| road terminals and the ultimate 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


consumers that he would have the 
| United States Census Bureau 
| make a thorough investigation of 
| the cost of this service. «It is 
realized, indeed, that nothing 
| short of a comprehensive study 
would disclose just how much of 
a burden upon business this ‘dis- 
tributive service is, since no one 
city or town could be accepted 
as wholly representative in so far 
as cartage charges are concerned. 
The topography of a city, sea- 
sonal conditions and other influ- 
ences would all play a paft and 
these would be alike. in no two 
cities. 

Nevertheless, failing in his am- 
bition to have made a _ country- 
wide survey of cartage costs ow- 
ing to the prohibitive expense, 
Secretary Redfield would select 
three typical American cities, of a 
population of from 200,000: to 
300,000 each, and analyze therein 
the high cost of hauling. Pri- 
marily the Governmental inquiry 
would be directed to the expense 
of. the transfer of freight ship- 
ments to the receiving platforms 
of stores and markets, but it is 
understood to be the Secretary’s 
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The Motorist who does Qh 
not stop to put on Weed SY 
Tire Chains before driving over 
wet-slippery-skiddy streets gambles 
with his life and the lives of others. 


Some men would gamble with anything, from 
a counterfeit coin to life and property and all 
that they or others hold dear. 


But at least they gamble for some stake 
which to them—if to no one else—seems worth 
the gamble. They do not risk their whole for- 
tunes with only a few dollars to gain. 


Why then, if timé be precious, would they 
nsk all the time allotted them here on earth, 
for the sake of a few moments of it now? 


Yet, strange'to say, this is just what some 
motorists do when fail to stop to put on 
Tire Chains before — over wet-slippery- 

- skiddy streets. ‘They gamble their automobiles, 
their limbs, their very lives, and the lives of 
others on the road—for no more than a little of 
their tithe to put on Weed Chains, the only 
dependable safeguard against skidding. 


Weed Chains for all Styles and Sizes of 
Tires are Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. ¥ 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF WEED CHAINS " 
Bridgeport Connecticut 

ln: Canade—iDemsiaton Chain Gn 1:8, Niagees Palle, Omerte 


The above is “The Trath and 
Nothing But the Trath” 
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idea to extend the scrutiny, if 
the money holds out, to the com- 
plex local delivery problems of 
the city retailer. 

Tales, such as the time-worn 
incident of the woman who asks 
to have delivered a spool of 
thread or a pack of cards have 
impressed the head of the Com- 
merce Department. What have es- 
pecially inspired him in this di- 
rection, however, have been the 
disclosures of delivery waste 
that have been made incident to 
explanations of the increase in the 
price of milk in many of our 
cities. The insight given into the 
duplication of effort whereby .de- 
livery men from, say, half a dozen 
different dairies deliver milk in 
the same city block has ‘made the 
Secretary wonder whether it 
would not be possible to work out 
some system of central distribu- 
ting agencies that would relieve 
domestic commerce of a portion 
of its present heavy burden of 
distributive expense. 


FACTORS IN THE COST OF CARTAGE 


Complications in the city cart- 
age system have come because, on 
the one hand, we have in the case 
of the average city and its suburbs 
a geographical expansion that ne- 
cessitates longer and longer hauls 
between the railroad siding or the 
jobber’s warehouse and the re- 
tailer, while, on the other hand, 
there is an increase in the con- 
gestion of downtown streets that 
begets the most vexatious delays 
and lost motion. To be sure, the 
introduction of the moto truck 
has cut the time needed to trans- 
fer goods to the outlying retail 
stores, etc. To counterbalance 
- that gain, however, there is the 
heavier loss (owing to increased 
cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion) when a motor truck is tied 
up in a traffic jam in the congested 
district. 

It is not the idea of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to attempt to 
fix the measure of responsibility 
that should be laid at the door of 
cartage expense by obtaining sta- 
tistical figures from the drayage 
concerns that make a business of 
hauling. He feels that it would 
be much more to the point to ask 
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each merchant in a city what his 
cartage expense amounts to for 
a period of a year, and to set that 
over against the total cost of do- 
ing business by way of ascertain- 
ing the fraction represented or 
against the aggregate of gross 
sales in order to determine the 
percentage on that basis. Mr. 
Redfield. feels that any detailed 
statistics will show that not only 
is the cost‘ of cartage higher in 
relation. to other items of busi- 
ness expense than is generally 
realized, but will also disclose the 
fact that cartage expense is much 
higher _ proportionately than 
freight rates, which are the sub- 
ject of much complaint. 

Even a restricted investigation 
of the cost of cartage or city dis- 
tribution is going to prove an 
extensive undertaking. The Cen- 
sus Bureau experts have prepared 
for Secretary Redfield an estimate 
which fixes at $15,000 to $20,000 
the expense of making a canvass 
of the business houses of a city 
of 300,000 population in an ef- 
fort to ascertain the details of 
cartage expense. In the Ameri- 
can city which the Census officials 
took as a basis for this expense 
estimate there are, they ascer- 
tained, a total of 5,600 retail and 
wholesale _establishments,—1,500 
grocers being the most numerous 
single classification, and it calcu- 
lated that several months’ time 
and expense as above indicated 
would be required to take tally 


of the outlay for cartage in each 


of these stores. 


‘Cooper Underwear Company 
Appoints Sales Manager 
L. P. Graham has resigned from the 


Welsbach 
to become 


advertising department of the 
Company, Gloucester, yah 
director of advertisin; "sales of the 
Cooper Underwear Bons Kenosha, 
Wis., maker of Kenosha Klosed Krotch 
Union Suits, succeeding H. N. Wein- 
s ood now with the National Table 
aters Company, of oe Del. 


Appointed to “Textile World 


Journal” 


Frederick H, Rice has ‘been appointed 
to the staff of the Textile’ World Jour- 
nal in Philadelphia and Harold L. i 
to the New York saverielis watt of 
same publication. 
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! ALL ABOARD! 


© 


GEO. W. ROEBLING 


GEO. W. ROEBLING, Inc. 


No Campaign of Advertising 
is complete without including 


The. 
CARS and 
STATIONS 


OF THE 


1—Northern R.R. of 
NJ. 

2—New Jersey & 
New York R. R. 

3—Erie Railroad — 
Main Line 

4—Greenwood Lake 
Division 

5—N.Y. Susque. & 
Western R. R. 


Operating thru Two — 


Hundred Cities and 
Towns in 

North Jersey and 
Southern New York 








HEADQUARTERS | 


for 


Steam 


Railroad 
Advertising 


to 
Suburban 
Communities 








The 
CARS and 
STATIONS 


OF THE 


New York, New Haven 
and 


Hartford R. R. 
and 


The Central New 
England Railway 


ting thru Eight 
Hondted Cities and 


mesa in 


Size of CAR CARDS—11"x21"—21"x29" and 16"x48", 
Size of POSTERS—One Sheet 30"x46" and Three- 


Sheets 42"x84" at Stations. 


Lowest Rates per thousand possible customers reached of any 
advertising under the sun! 


Apply for Rates, Maps and Details to 


GEO. W. ROEBLING 


50 Church St., N. Y. 
Telephone 8480 Cortlandt | 


Telephone 8480 Cortlandt 
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Thirty-three advertisements of goods sold through retail Hara 
which appeared in the October issue of Successful Farming. 


Successful Farming and the 


- Hardware Stores 


Thirty-three manufacturers of products sold through retail hardware 
stores told the farmers of the Middle West about their goods in the 
October number of Successful Farming. A total of more than eight 
pages of advertising was needed in this one issue to tell the story of 
these goods sold in retail hardware stores. 


The October’number of Successful Farming contained eighty-four 
pages. More than eight pages devoted.to products sold in hardware 
stores—products advertised by manufacturers who distribute through 
’ retail hardware stores—means that one-eighth of this issue of Success- 
ful Farming was devoted to the welfare of the retail hardware stores 
of the North Central States and the manufacturers whose goods the) 
sell. 


It must be admitted that this is striking a heavy blow, through Suc- 
cessful Farming, for the benefit of the trade of the retail hardwar: 
stores of the Middle West. In the Middle West, or in the thirteen North 
Central States, there are 16,875 retail hardware dealers... In all of the 
rest of the United States there are only 13,935 retail hardware dealers 


There are about 2,429,000 farms in the thirteen North Central States 
Successful Farming reaches approximately a fourth of them. On th: 
average, therefore, a fourth of all of the farmers in the North Centra! 
States are directly influenced by Successful Farming and its advertising 
columns and probably a good many of the other three-fourths of the 

‘farmers are influenced to some extent by neighborhood loaning 0: 
copies of Successful Farming and by neighborly mingling between th« 
farmers themselves. 
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No other single medium published in the North Central States has 
o strong an influence on the farmer customers of the retail hardware 
‘ealer. No other medium going exclusively to farmers ‘is used by so 
many manufacturers. of goods sold through retail hardware stores. 
‘his class of business in Successful Farming has been increasing 
rapidly in recent years. 


For dealer influence, for effective selling influence on the farmer, 
successful Farming is the logical backbone for campaigns put out for 
voods sold through hardware dealers in the North Central States. 


Our merchandising data service has been used to great advantage by 

great many manufacturers and advertising agents. The Definite 
Data.Map of retail hardware dealers is one of our series of more 
than sixty. definite data maps. We shall be glad to have a representative 
call and show you these maps and other data relative to the farm 
market in the North Central States, and Successful Farming’s ability 
to introduce your goods ‘to that market. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful ee Farming 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Member A. B.C. 
s the Great Wealth Producing Heart of the Country 


Chicat,, Off New York Office 
1119 Adv inWRuilding 1 Madison Avenue 





MAP. roumes » SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


. ees 


ESSFUL FARMING 
+ mane: 











Data Map showing the location of retail hardware deal- ~ 
ers. One dot equals 25 dealers. 
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Butter 


48 cents a pound! 


OU get that idea at once. You see it on your grocery bill. You 
realize it in the microscopic size of the butter pat on your plate 


in restaurant and dining-car. 


O you get the big significance of it to you as an advertiser? Back 


on the dairy farm they are getting 40 and 


42 cents for butterfat 


these days, and the farmerswho are reading Kimball’s Dairy 
Farmer have a bigger cream check now than they had in the summer. 


The dairy business looks better and better to 
money to buy the things they want. 


them; they, have the 


-Kimball’s 


Dairy Farmer 


reaches nearly 200,000 every issue. The rate is only 75c¢ a line. 


We have not raised our rate, We did raise our subscription price, so 
that the subscriber and ourselves—not the advertiser—carry the in- 


creased burden of cost of paper and production, 


Remember the dairy farmer has a regular income. Also he farms more 
acres and does it better than the average farmer. Put Kimball’s Dairy 


Farmer on your list. 


KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


A. E. HASWELL, ~ - Advertising Manager 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHICAGO....... J. C. Billingslea, 1119 Advertising Bldg. 


A. 


H. Billingslea, 1 Madison Ave. 


ST. LOUIS....A. D. McKinney, Third National Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT........+0200+ J. C. Billingslea, 0. J. Hamilton, 


708 Kresge Bidg. 
R. BR. Bing, 833 Palace Bldg. 
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Encourages His 


Salesmen to Sell 


Trade-Paper Subscriptions to 
Dealers 


Why One Sales Manager Wants His Men to Have This “Side Line”— 
Result Is Better Salesmen and Better Dealers 


By Earl 


URING the last , twelve 

months one of our salesmen 
has made something over $125 
with a side line. Selling a.. side 
line is very generally regarded as 
a decidedly reprehensible practice, 
I have myself summarily dis- 
missed several. men for the of- 
fense. Our contracts are sufh- 
ciently remunerative to make it 
unnecessary for any of our sales 
organizations thus to add to their 
income. Yet I aided, abetted and 
encouraged this man in his efforts 
to make money: out of the side 
line he had selected and also 
urged others of our men to do 
likewise. 

As a result of this salesman’s 
work there are something over 
250 retail dealers now receiving 
each week one of the best trade 
papers in our field. Prior to his 
activity in this work these retail- 
ers may or may not have taken a 
good trade publication, but now I 
know that they are being regular- 
ly and reliably posted upon the 
true conditions in our line. Con- 
sequently, they are better mer- 
chandisers both as buyers and as 
sellers, and are thus more easily 
approached by our salesman. 

We are advertising in the pub- 
lication referred to. Prior to the 
booking of these subscriptions our 
representative called on the mer- 
chants included in this list every 
three to four months. Direct mail 
advertising every few weeks 
brought our line to their attention 
in the intervals between his visits. 
Now we are able to be on the 
job every week, and, through 
keyed copy and special proposi- 
tions set forth in the advertise- 
ments, we have found that our 
salesman’s subscription-selling ef- 
fort has been first-class busi- 
ness for us. 


By virtue of the 
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D. Eddy 


fact that our salesman sold them 
their subscription, our weekly 
message seems to have had an 
especial interest for the trade—a 
certain invisible tie between our 
advertising, our salesman, and the 
buyers, which has a real and 
definite value, 

The definite value which we 
have received from active co- 
operation with the circulation de- 
partment of this trade journal has 
resulted in our seeing to it that 
all of our salesmen take up this 
side line. The publishers are will- 
ing to allow a fair commission, 
and, in order to add selfish in- 
terest to the work, we have been 
quite willing that our men accept 
compensation for their activities. 
As a matter of fact we believe 
they could well afford to do the 
work gratis because of the better 
dealers ‘which they would thus 
develop in their territories. 


HOW SALESMEN MAY PROFIT 


Salesmen are not yet being 


taught the importance and ad- 
vantage of studying carefully the 
pages of the publications which 
are covering their particular field 
of endeavor. True, some houses 
are wide awake to the advantages 
of such educational work, but 
there are too many sales managers 
who take it for granted and let 
it go at that. There is no better 
way for a salesman to keep 
broadly and well informed in his 
line than by a study of the pub- 
lications which discuss his par- 
ticular business.. Not alone the 
columns of text, but the adver- 
tising pages as well, deserve close 
attention. There are some sales- 
men who think they are too busy 
to read business (trade and tech- 
nical) pers. They are just 
“plain fools” and no apologies. 
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The editors of these publications 
have just one aim in life; and that 
is to make their respective jour- 
nals intensely valuable to their 
subscribers. Their success is con- 
ceded by the perusal of any of 
the many good publications in this 
general field. 

It is not enough that the house 
subscribe for a list of publica- 
tions to be sent to all the sales- 
men. Some of. the men_ will 
appreciate the expenditure and 
will profit therefrom, while others 
will give little attention to the 
educational opportunity thus af- 
forded them. The practice of one 
sales manager of my acquaintance 
appeals to me particularly. Upon 
the arrival each week of the chief 
business publication in his line he 
goes through the entire issue and 
analyzes its contents for his men 
in bulletin form. He connects the 
salesmen’s mind with the articles 
and advertisements which, in his 
judgment, are particularly impor- 
tant. He is very particular to see 
that each man gets his.copy. I 
have known him to pay as high 
as fifty cents first-class postage 
to insure a salesman receiving 
data of this sort. He regards the 
matter of expense as of no con- 
sideration whatever, whenever it 
interferes with the proper posting 
of his salesmen. The consequence 
is that he has one of the best- 
posted selling organizations in the 
country. 


GETS. FULL VALUE FROM BUSINESS 
PRESS 


In furtherance of his policy of 
keeping his salesmen up-to-the- 
minute he also scans all the other 
business publications in the field 
and bulletins any items or articles 
which may be of possible value to 
his men in their daily work. New 
ideas and arguments give his men 
keen tools with which to operate, 
and they certainly. demonstrate 
the value of his policy of culling 
the trade and technical journals 
for their benefit. No wonder his 
men have the reputation of know- 
ing their business thoroughly. Not 
only are they posted on their own 
particular line, but they also have 
a broad knowledge of underlying 
and fundamental conditions which 


makes them particularly welcome 
visitors at the stores of their cus- 
tomers. They are not only able 
to tell their own story intelli- 
gently, but they also know what 
is going on throughout the trade. 
They get hold of the new ideas 
dug up by the business-paper edi- 
tor and thus give them even wider 
dissemination; and new ideas are 
bread and meat to the progressive 
dealer. 

In furtherance of this idea of 
co-operation between the business 
journal, the manufacturer and the 
wholesale distributor, the action 
of a -Western wholesale grocer 
becomes of especial interest. On 
November 6th he sent out the fol- 
lowing bulletin: 

To all salesmen: 

At times like these every up-to-date 
merchant should take a trade paper of 
some kind. A poor trade paper is 
worse than no trade paper. e do not 
receive a commission for soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the » but 
we consider this publication one of the 
best trade papers in the United States. 
It is published weekly and gives a lot 
of good, live, concrete information to 
the retailer. The retailer should be 
taught to get his ideas up and get a 
price. e want you to mention it 
to each of your customers and urge 
them to subscribe and tell them we are 
going to have a sample copy mailed to 
them. 

Give us the names and addresses, 
where they want the paper sent and 
whether they want it for any of their 
clerks or not, and then mail the list 
to us. We will then send it to the 
— , and have them write a 
letter and send a sample of the paper. 
It is only in the interests of educa- 
tional work that we make this re- 
quest. We believe that things of this 
kind strengthen the ties between your 
customers and your house. Don’t over- 
look this request and get these lists in 
to us immediately. 


Commenting on this bulletin the 
jobber concerned writes the pub- 
lisher: “Have gotten out another 
bulletin to-day advising my men 
to get subscriptions to the - 
and believe it will bring results. 
I was up in Nebraska last week 
and picked up two or three sub- 
scriptions, just by accident. Un- 
derstand, we are not donating this 
and don’t intend to. Any dealer 
who is not live enough to give a 
subscription and any salesman 
who is not live enough to get 
them should be penalized rather 
than favored. Our salesmen are 
thoroughly enthused over this 


‘ 
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—And it sold the goods 
Said goods being our services. 


Divided into sixteen machine-gun sales 
messages, it made itself heard and remembered. 
Now that its sales fire is concentrated between 
two covers, we want you: to read it—not be- 
cause we wrote it—not because we ask you 
to—but because we believe you will find it 
really worth while. 

During 1916 we published 16 advertising stories, 
each a little different from the usualrun of advertising copy. 


They told the how and why of several striking advertis- 
ing successes scored by our clients through our service. 
If you “look after the advertising” of your 
company and will write us on your letterhead, we shall 
be glad to send you a copy of —“This Little Book Went 
To Market.” No obligation to you, of course. But we 
suggest that you write us now, because the edition, like 
the book, is small. 


Turner Advertising Company 


ec S.Dearborn Street,Chica 
SMe ny a y 


‘Nothing Succeeds Like Servi 
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"Special Features Poultry Annual, Jan.15, 1917 


The Time and Place for Poultry Advertisers to 
Use Their Biggest and Strongest Copy. 
Forms Close Jan. 6. ' 


The Incubator on the Farm 


Who Needs an Incubator? 

Why Some Fail with Incubators. 
Experience Letters from Users. 

Brooders, Construction and Management. 


Il, 
Poultry Buildings and Appliances 


Plans for Houses. 
,Trapnests and Their Uses. 
Poultry Yard Conveniences. 


Ill. 
Better Farm Stock 


Why Pure-Breds. 
Popular Farm Breeds. 


IV. 
Selling and Buying Breeding Stock 
Advertising Eggs and preening Fowls. 
Buying Breeding Stock Bestar 
Reasonable Hatches of ipped Eggs 
Adjustment of Disputes Between Buyer and Seller. 


Vv. 


Direct Marketing of Poultry and Eggs 


Possibilities of Mail and Express Sales. 
Experience Letters on Marketing. 


VI. 
Timely Poultry Work 


Winter Feeding. 
Preparation for Spring Hatches. 
Miscellaneous Letters from Readers. 





sLAAAALULAS LAUT 


Leading articles by specialists. Letters of real experience from 
‘farm poultry raisers. Illustrations that will tell how to do 
things and make pages attractive. 





SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
140,000 Guaranteed Member of A. B. C. 


STL MH 








. 
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roposition, and we believe we 
vill get the greatest per capita 
of subscribers for you of any ter- 
itory of the country. Don’t know 
vhat other jobbers are doing, but 
we are boosting for you right and 
‘eft. We will get results from it 
nd that is why we are doing it.” 
Such work as this is, of course, 
exceptional, but it shows the feel- 
ing which is being aroused. This 
obber realizes that the _best- 
posted dealer makes the best cus- 
tomer. Business publications are 
doing more to-day to make mer- 
chants out of store-keepers than 
any one educational means which 
can be named, not even omitting 
old lady Experience herself. In 
fact, the business papers have be- 
come the exponents of experience. 
They tell what to do and how to 
do it and how others have done it. 
Could anything be more profit- 
able to the manufacturer and the 
wholesaler than to extend the 
heartiest sort of encouragement 
to the publications that are carry- 
ing on this great work? The en- 
couragement should not take the 
form ‘of advertising contracts 
alone. If the trade or technical 
publication is appreciated suffi- 
ciently to advertise in it, likewise 
it is entitled to active support at 
the circulation end. The more 
readers there are the more valu- 
able becomes the advertising. 
Certainly it is first-class busi- 
ness to urge and encourage sales- 
men to develop circulation for 
the business publications in their 
field. If the publishers see fit to 
offer compensation for this work 
the salesman should not be barred 
from accepting same. 
year or two ago a well- 
known trade publication con- 
ducted a highly successful sales- 
men’s subscription contest. Good 
prizes *were offered in addition to 
the regular commission. Fully a 
thousand new subscribers were 
thus secured. Houses in the field 
concerned very generally’ sanc- 
tioned ‘the participation of their 
men and many dealers have since 
been very thankful that they were 
thus persuaded to become readers 
of the publication in question. 
The bigger compensation which 
comes from the salesman’ $ assist- 
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in their buying. The dealer who 
keeps in touch with things 
through the medium of the trade 
paper usually knows his  busi- 
ness. Economy of time is money 
saved, so that all factors are 
gainers when both dealer and 
salesman understand one another 
through the connecting link which 
the up-to-the-minute education of 
the business press affords. 


- Commonsense Trade-mark 
Ruling-in Costa Rica 


A decision of great importance to users 
of unregistered trade-marks was rendered 
by the President of Costa Rica on Octo- 
ber 25, 1916, A well-known brand of 
whisky has been sold in Costa Rica for 
many years, but neither the name nor the 
mark had been registered. Taking ad- 
vantage of the sifuation, a local compan 
secured the registration of a similar mares 
served notice of its intention to 
prosecute infringements. The users of 
the original mark contended that the reg- 
istration could not prevent the sale of 
their whisky, since the two marks were 
not identical, and the local company 
thereupon applied also for the registra- 
tion of the original mark without varia- 
tion. In passing upon the application 
for the registration of this Jatter_ mark, 
the President held that since it was 
widely known to be the property of an- 
other company the application would ‘ 
refused. The President further ordered 
that hereafter no trade-mark should be 
registered which is well known in Costa 
Rica by reason 6f advertising or the 
sale of trade-marked articles unless au- 
thority to apply for such registration is 
proved. The practical effect of a strict 
application of this decision will be to 
prevent the misappropriation of foreign 
marks even when not registered.—Com- 
merce Reports. 


Ben Hur Automobile Appro- 
priation ; 
The Ben Hur Motor Company, Cleve- 
land, has appointed Hoyt’s Service, Inc., 
to place its advertising. It is stated that 
the company will invest $200,000 in ad- 
vertising in 1917, 


Nebraska Papers Raise Price 


The Lincoln, Neb., Daily Star and 
the Daily News have raised the price 
of street editions to two cents. 





Suggestions for 


the Cais of the 


Cancelled-Order and Returned- 


Goods 


Abuse 


Causes of the Evil and a Description of Remedial Measures Now Being 
Applied—Views of Jesse Straus, of R. H. Macy & Co.; John G. 
Shedd, of Marshall Field & Co.; George Partridge, of 
Wyman, Partridge & Co.; Philip’ Conne, of 


Saks & Co., 


and Others 


By John Allen Murphy 


WwW R. HOTCHKIN’S article 
eon “Cancelled Orders— 
How They Are Draining the 
Profits,” in the October 12th issue 
of Printers’ INK, has attracted 
much attention. So many letters 
have been received from manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers com- 
mending the timeliness and impor- 
tance of the contribution that 
Printers’ INK decided to investi- 
gate the subject at more length. 

There is no denying the exist- 
ence of the evil that Mr. Hotch- 
kin described, although those con- 
sulted do rot agree as to the ex- 
tent to which it prevails. This, 
however, is to be expected, as the 
prevalence of the nuisance de- 
pends on the kind of business. 
Cancelled orders, returned goods 
and attendant problems present 
more difficulties in some lines than 
in others. 

The subject divides itself into 
the three following phases: 

First—Dealer’s cancellation of 
orders which he gave to the man- 
ufacturer or the jobber. 

Second—Return of delivered or- 
ders by the retailer ‘to the manu- 
facturer or the jobber. 

Third—Return of goods by the 
consumer to the retailer. 

There is really no direct con- 
nection between the third evil and 
the other two, except that they 
are rooted in similar causes, and 
in this article the third phase of 
the problem will not he treated. 

The present serious abuse of 
the privilege of cancelling orders 
and returning goods is an out- 
growth of the service idea. The 
dealer, on the one hand, and the 
manufacturer and jobber, on the 
other, have allowed the evil to 


grow apace and have done little 
to stop it. Like a snowball rolling 
down a mountainside, it has been 
increasing in force and menace by 
accretion. The gradual widespread 
recognition of the doctrine that 
the customer is always right, or 
at least nearly always, has led 
people shamelessly to impose on 
those from whom théy buy. The 
retailer has been laying down, like 
a good doggie, and playing dead 
at the bidding of his customers. 
Then he has expected the manu- 
facturer and the jobber to do the 
same for him. Fearing to offend 
a good customer or a mighty fine 
prospect, they have done things 
that are contrary to the rules of 
sound business practice. The in- 
tensity of competition and the fear 
of losing a customer that has been 
won, or might be won, has made 
it all the easier for the growth of 
the habit of cancelling orders and 
returning goods. The disposition 
to please the buyer, to cater to 
his whims and unreasonable de- 
mands, is an outstanding feature of 
present-day merchandising service. 
It. explains many of the abuses 
that have crept in. 


WHERE MANUFACTURER IS BLAME- 
WORTHY 


Yet there are many other rea- 
sons for the existence of the 
problem. For instance, the failure 
of manufacturers to deliver or- 
ders at the time promised is a 
fruitful cause of cancellations. In 
commenting on this phase of the 
question, P. A. Conne, vice-presi- 
dent of Saks and Company, of 
New York, had this to say to 
Printers’ INK: 

“In my experience, nine-tenths 
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Landed— 


Landed—bait right and tackle. right 


—arm strong and fisher good. 

So in business—advertising bait and tackle 
must be right—plan strong and merchandise good. 

Is your selling plan strong and your merchan- 
dise good? Then to land the business fish— 
Gugler advertising bait and order tackle. 

The Gugler Advertising Letter is good adver- 
tising bait—the Gugler Follow-up is good order 
tackle. 

There’s a Gugler order fishing plan for you— 
may we tell you about it? 

Gugler and Webster agree that service means 
assistance. 


THE GUGLER LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
Chicago Office, Conway Building 


In the November 16th issue “Is the Bolt Right?” 
In the November 30th issue ““Hooked 
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Ancient Characters 


USED FOR A MODERN PURPOSE 


THE JEWISH DAILY WORLD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


is a modern American Newspaper printed in 
ancient Hebrew characters. 


It is an up-to-the-minute newspaper and finds 
its way into the homes of 250,000 Jews every 
day. 


It is the only Jewish daily between New York 
and Chicago and reaches a thrifty, desirable 
buying class that is reached by no other pub- 
lication. 


Its excellence as an advertising medium is 
proven by the fact that it is used extensively 
by some of the largest advertisers in the 
Country. 


Advertising rates on application 


THE JEWISH WORLD 
CLEVELAND - - = OHIO 
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)' the orders that are cancelled 
e cancelled for the reason that 
hey are not delivered on time. 
janufacturers are inclined to bite 
f more than they can chew and 
ell more than they can make 
ithin a given time. On season- 
hle goods, time is the important 
ctor, and no retailer will accept 
sich goods when the time for sell- 
ing them has passed, so he can- 
cels—and rightly so. If manufac- 
turers would not promise delivery 
when they know, or should know, 
that they cannot deliver within 
the specified time, a vast part of 
the cancellations they complain of 
would automatically disappear. 
The retailer who places orders 
wants the merchandise, but he 
wants it when he wants it—not 
when the time for selling it is 
over.” 

A broken delivery promise is 
certainly a legitimate excuse for 
cancelling an order, and, as Mr. 
Conne shows, it explains why 
many orders are cancelled. This 
is especially true in the present 
market. With merchandise scarce, 
prices advancing and _ factories 
oversold, the manufacturer is 
often welcoming cancellations. In 
industries where goods are sold 
long in advance of production and 
where production is not able to 
keep up with demand, some can- 
cellations must ‘be expected. The 
only. way to prevent this is for 
the manufacturer not to promise 
anything beyond his ability to ful- 
fill. If he cannot do this, he must 
reconcile himself to the .situation. 
The inability of factories to make 
deliveries at the time promised 
loses much business for jobbers, 
both in immediate sales and in 
cancellation of future orders. 

The cancelled-order question is 
very complex, and it is by no 
means settled as soon as one finds 
a couple of reasons for its exist- 
ence. It ramifies throughout the 
whole business fabric. For ex- 
ample, it will be quite a surprise 
to many advertisers to learn that 
it has recently come to light that 
the abuse is fostered by the man- 
ufacturers’ policy of granting ex- 
clusive agencies. At least this is 
the belief of a number of leading 
manufacturers ‘engaged in the 
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outside story. 
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And if you 
haven’t afilm 
we'llhaveone 
made for you. 
Here is a 
machine that 
automatically 
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¢ motion pic- 
tures. 
dia it works in daylight in show 
windows ! 
This machine is aa unusual dealer 
help. Put it ~F work in windows, 
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In an age of specialization, 
we have SPECIALIZED in 
the strongest form of advertis- 
ingart, poster style drawings. 


We’re commercial artists, 
an organization of 
SPECIALISTS. We are 
ORIGINAL in technique 
and have CREATIVE 
ability 


The advertiser, with a distinct 
product to market, will find 
the greatest advertising value 
and RESULT-PRODUCING 


qualities in our illustrations. 
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We have prepared 
a personally con- 
ducted trip through 
our offices and plant. 


This story is also 
about ourspecialized 
servicetoadvertisers. 
It is well illustrated 
and should prove in- 
teresting to you as a 
user of Salesmanship 
in Print. Shall we 
send it ? 


ARROW PRE 


INC. 
“Salesmanship in Print™ 
320 W. 39th St.,, NewYork 
Telephones: Greeley 329,330,331 
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production of farm machinery and 
vehicles. So strong is their con- 
viction on the subject that they 
have recently appealed for relicf 
to the national organization of 
retail merchants handling agricul- 


| tural implements and vehicles. 


The charge made by these man- 


| ufacturers is that when a more 
| or less desirable line of goods 's 


offered on the exclusive-agency 
basis (especially if the granting of 
the sole agency is predicated on 
the placing of a first order for 
goods above a fixed minimum) 
some dealers will make contracts 
and place orders merely “to tie 
up the line.” Later these orders 
are cancelled, and often this is 
done so tardily that it works an 
injustice to the manufacturer. The 
notification comes so late that he 
has no opportunity to make other 
connections in the territory thus 
vacated. 

Specific cases, not hearsay evi- 
dence, have been instanced in sup- 
port of the implement manufac- 
turers’ protest that orders “pre- 
cancelled” in the dealer’s own 
mind have been used as a means 
of blocking the entry into the 
dealer’s field of a line which he 
could not or would not handle, 
but which he desired to prevent 
any of his local competitors from 
obtaining. 


SALESMEN TO BLAME, IN PART 


In explanation of, if not in ex- 
cuse for, the easy attitude on can- 
cellation -which has begotten this 
complication as to exclusive agen- 
cies, it is said that for some time 


| past retail implement dealers have 


been~ encouraged by traveling 
salesmen to regard lightly such 
contract obligations. The agricul- 
tural field is, obviously, one of 
those in which it is difficult for 
a merchant’ to anticipate six 
months or a year in advance what 
his requirements will be, owing 
to the uncertainty that must exist 
far into the growing season as 
to whether any given crop will be 
light or heavy. Some salesmen 
have been too prone, undoubtedly, 
to convey the impression that con- 
tracts can be cancelled at the 
maker’s option in the event of a 
failure or partial failure of crops. 
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oA New Rate Card 


based on 450,000 circulation has 
been issued and becomes effective 


January 1, 1917. 


The present rate was fixed 4 years 
ago; based on 350,000 circulation. 


The press run for January, 1917 
was 475,000 copies. 


This stead) growth in circulation is not 
due to any forced circulation scheme. 
Popular Mechanics Magazine joins in 


no clubbing offers—employs no sub- 
‘ scription solicitors— offers no premiums. 


Every reader pays the full price and does 
it voluntarily. 


A copy of the new rate card will be sent 
upon request. 


WRITTEN $O YOU CAN UNDERSTAND IT P 
Srx NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE,.CHICAGO 
MEMBER A. B.C. 
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58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO’ 








An organization so de- 
liberately effective, and so 
intelligently confident, 
that it conceives its prob- 
lems not to be problems, 
but opportunities; and 
the markets it attempts 
not to be fought, but to 
be won. Young men, 
trained men, your men. 
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his situation in the implement 
fic'd contributes interesting evi- 
dence to the discussion, but it is 
doubtful that it will be found that 
there is any widespread conspiracy 
among retailers deliberately to 
give an order to tie up the field 
and with .the intention of can- 
celling it later. Of course, it un- 
doubtedly happens in many in- 
stances. It is a well-known fact 
in every line of business that many 
retailers place orders with sales- 
men with the knowledge that they 
do not intend to let the shipment 
come forward. On the strength 
of this it would be an injustice 
to accuse the dealer of dishonesty. 
Very likely he is not to blame. 
Often he is in the grip of un- 
toward circumstances that cause 
him to do many unbusinesslike 
things. His personality is weak. 
His knowledge of the condition 
of his business is deficient. He 
does not know merchandise val- 
ues. He is no match for the high- 
ly trained, strong salesman. with 
whom he is battling. He. gives 
way before the strength of his 
opponent, not because he’ has been 
convinced that he needs the goods, 
but because he has been coerced 
into giving. his consent. Of 
course, merchandise is not sold 
to well-organized, successful 
stores under these conditions, but 
very often it is sold in this way 
to many of the smaller, weaker 
stores that comprise the vast ma- 
jority of the country’s retail es- 
tablishments. 

After all, these many unsolved 
problems that have to do with the 
relation between the manufacturer 
and the retailer have much the 
same reason for existence. The 
manufacturer cannot understand 
them until he is in sympathy with 
the dealer and appreciates what he 
is up against. When he does un- 
derstand them, he sees clearly that 
the only way that retail conditions 
can be improved is through man- 
betterment. Improve the man and 
his work will improve. Much 
carnot be expected of a dealer 
who lacks business capacity, or 
of one who has the capacity, but 
lacks training, money or -some 
other essential qualification. 

Find out why some dealers do 
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not pay their bills promptly, why 
they do not use the manufacturers’ 
selling helps, why they do not 
train their clerks properly and why 
they are remiss in so many other 
things essential to good merchan- 
dising and you will know why 
they cancel. orders and return 
goods. All these problems are due 
to fundamental weaknesses, and 
any force or influence that makes 
the dealer a better merchant helps 
to solve them. 

The slipshod, careless methods 
of many retailers cause them to 
cancel orders. They “guess” they 
are in need of certain goods. Two 
or three days after the salesman 
has gone the dealer finds an un- 
expected supply of the very thing 
he ordered. Since there is enough 
to last several weeks, the order 
is cancelled. Or, perhaps, if the 
sale of an article begins to slow 
up some time after an order has 
been placed, a cancellation often 
results. 


FINANCIAL PRESSURE LEADS TO 
CANCELLATION 


Then, again, maybe the retailer 
receives a notice from the bank 
saying that a past-due note must 
be paid. Likely enough, as troubles 
never come singly, the same mail 
brings a couple of sharp letters 
from other creditors. The mer- 
chant tears off a piece of wrap- 
ping-paper: and begins to make a 
list of his indebtedness. He finds 
that he owes a great deal more 
than he thought he did. He 
reaches into one of the pigeon- 
holes of his desk and pulls out 
a bundle of carbon copies of or- 
ders that have not been shipped. 
He snatches a bunch of letter- 
heads and begins to scratch off 
letters something like this: “Please 
do not ship order placed with 
your Mr. Pike on the 13th until 
you hear from me again.” The 
chances are that the order is never 
reinstated unless the salesman 
comes around and resells it. 

Perhaps a farmer came into the 
store and said something about 
the drought playing havoc with 
the crops. One of the results of 
that pessimistic remark is likely 
to be a batch of cancellations go- 
ing off in that evening’s mail. A 
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competitor cutting prices, unsea- 
sonable weather, a run of poor 
business, a lower price or a better 
proposition from another salesman 
are a few of the dozens of things 
that may cause orders to be can- 
celled. How hard it is, then, to 
deal with the problem by the adop- 
tion of any blanket policy! 


WHY GOODS ARE RETURNED AFTER 
RECEIVED. 


Goods are returned by the deal- 
er to the jobber or manufacturer 
for much the same reasons that 
orders are cancelled. A shipment 
of returned goods generally means 
that the retailer either didn’t have 
time or else that he neglected. to 
cancel the order. Of course, this 
is not always the reason. Often 
the merchant is disappointed with 
the goods. They are not up to 
the sample or they are not what 
he thought he was going to get. 
Many times merchandise is re- 
turned after it has been on sale. 
When this happens it is generally 
due to the unsatisfactory sale. 

Having looked into the cause 
of cancelled orders, now what is 
the cure? 

Before going into the matter 
any further it might be well to 
stop to inquire if manufacturers 
and jobbers really want to stop 
the evil. Admittedly, the privil- 
ege of cancelling orders and re- 
turning goods has been grossly 
abused. But, on the other hand, 
has not the practice of liberality 
in this matter been beneficial in 
bringing about a greater distribu- 
tion of merchandise? If every 
.order were made a binding con- 
tract that could not be revoked, 
would not buyers become more 
suspicious of sellers and thus their 
relations become less mutually 
helpful? Would not the buyer be 
so cautious in entering into’ a con- 
tract of this kind that distribution 
would be slowed up all around? 

The answer to these queries is 
that few manufacturers or jobbers 
desire to prohibit entirely the mer- 
chant’s privilege of cancelling or- 
ders and of returning merchan- 
dise, They merely wish to stop 
the abuse of the privilege. How 
are they going to do it? Obvi- 
ously, a blanket policy to cover the 


situation will not do. There are 
so many reasons why orders are 
cancelled that nearly every case 
is different. Some have'to be han- 
dled leniently and others should 
be dealt with severely. 

In commenting on this very 
point, John G. Shedd, president, 
Marshall Field and Company, in 
a statement to Printers’ Inx, 
said: : 

“T am inclined to regard abuscs 
in the return of merchandise and 
cancellation of ordets as an indi- 
vidual problem to be solved by 
each merchant or manufacturer 
with reference to his own business. 

“Tt is sometimes in the interest 
of both the merchant and the cus- 
tomer that reasonable liberality be 
shown. 

“In our own business we find 
no serious difficulty in adjusting 
these matters. 

“T, therefore, conclude that no 
general movement in this direction 
can be of much force or effect.” 

Geo. H. Partridge, vice-president 
of Wyman, Partridge and Com- 
pany, the large wholesale dry- 
goods house in Minneapolis, takes 
much the same view of the situa- 


ion. 
“Cancelled orders,” he said, 


.“are a nuisance with the jobber, 


although not probably to the ex- 
tent as with the retailer. I am 
not certain that uniform action can 
be taken by all jobbers or all re- 
tailers in certain lines. We handle 
it differently with different indi- 
viduals. Frequently we find it 
necessary and do decline to sell 
a merchant who is constantly re- 
turning goods. 

“The question of cancellations 
and the returning of goods is 
likely to be a very serious one 
some time in the early future; 
that is, when the market turns in 
the other direction as rapidly as 
it has advanced.” 


“NO COUNTERMANDS” APPEARS ON 
ORDER BLANKS 


The following statement from 
W. A. Martin, sales and advertis- 
ing manager of D. E. Sicher and 
Company, suggests several possible 
remedies for the evil under dis- 
cussion : 

“T am inclined to believe that 
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net paid daily 
circulation 


Shown by Government Statement of 


October 1, 1916 


Daily average net paid circulation for six 
months ending Sept. 30, 1916 - - - 116,143 


Daily average net paid circulation for six 
months ending Sept. 30, 1912. -. - 56,954 


An increase in four years of . 59,189 
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Mr. Hotchkin exaggerates the sit- 
ustion somewhat, at least when 
hc hints that many salesmen say, 
‘Give me your order now—you 
know you can always cancel the 
order if you can’t use the goods.’ 
That may be true with some sales- 
men who work on a salary basis, 
but from our experience could 
scarcely occur in the case of a 
salesman working on a commission 
basis—for, naturally, after he has 
-gone to the expense of getting 
his samples before the retailer he 
doesn’t want any idea of cancel- 
lation to enter the customer’s head, 
and Mr. Salesman kicks strenu- 
ously if he learns two months 

later that even one item on the 
‘ order was cancelled. Our order 
blanks have a stereotyped sentence 
on them reading as follows: 

“As these goods are made to 
order, no countermands will be 
accepted.’ 3 

“T suppose a great many manu- 
facturers have. something to that 
effect ‘on their order blanks, but 
still do not attempt strictly to en- 
force it. 

“We don’t have a great deal of 
trouble with customers returning 
goods in any considerable quantity. 
In the past three years I recall 
only one case where quite a batch 
of goods were returned. Most of 
our returns consist of just a gar- 
ment or two. I believe that a 
manufacturer, no doubt, has to 
make an individual decision on 
each instance of returned goods. 
It would be difficult to lay down 
a hard, fast rule to follow. Some- 


tines the returns are justifiable; |' 


and in the most part we find our 
retail customers are very fair in 
such matters. Now and then, of 
course, a manufacturer has on his 
bocks a chronic kicker or a chronic 
returner. In such a case, when 
e receives returned goods under 
cir-umstances which do not justify 
, he has to’ consider the desir- 
ity of the account from all 
les, and then, perhaps, decide 
wh-ther or not he wants to con- 
tinue to ‘nurse’ such a customer 
or ‘rop him and place his hopes 
wit) some other store at the same 
plas. Perhaps one reason we 
hav: no great trouble regarding 
returned goods is that our custom- 
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ers realize that returned merchan- 
dise of our kind (lingerie) would 
be reduced in value to us about 
50 per cent because of being out 
of shape and soiled.” 

In some lines of business, as 
Mr. Martin’s experience shows, 
commission salesmen may offer a 
solution of the problem, but it is 
doubtful if this solution could be 
given any general application. In 
the main, Mr. Hotchkin’s conten- 
tion is correct. Salesmen do so- 
licit orders by telling merchants 
that they can cancel them later. 
I know this from my own experi- 
ence as a retail merchant. Some 
salesmen do this because they are 
not succeeding. Not having sent | 
any orders in for some time, they 
ask for these cancellable orders, 
so as to make a temporary show- 
ing with the house and hoping 
that they will be able to send in 
some real business before the can- 
cellations are received. Other 
salesmen, though really pretty 
good business-getters, are’ often 
weak-kneed in dealing with their 
trade and make an order cancel- 
lable before they have done all 
they could to sell it in the regular 
way. 


SALESMEN’S ANXIETY FOR ORDERS 


But, in addition to these two 
classes, there is another group of 
hard-working, efficient, resource- 
ful salesmen, including both sal- 
aried and commission men. They 
try in every possible manner to 
make a sale to their prospect. 
They try every argument and ex- 
haust. every resource. When it 
looks hopeless, they remember 
some of the buyer’s objections: 
“All stocked up now. Won't need 
any of your line for weeks. See 
me your next trip,” etc. On the 
strength of these excuses the 
salesman asks for a future order, 
and to get it he often has to 
promise the merchant that it can 
be cancelled if later he finds he 
cannot use the goods. Both com- 
mission and salaried men go after 
this class of business, and, as the 
commission man is inclined to 
hang on longer, perhaps he sug- 
gests. more of these cancellable 
orders than does the representa- 
tive working on a salary. Since 
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IT CEASED TO BE “A LUXURY” 
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a. Herald-Traveler 
over 200,000 
net paid 


By steady and substantial growth the 
BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER circula- 
tion has reached and passed the 200,000 mark. 


The net paid circulation average for Octo- 
ber was 201,710, a gain of 23,679 over 
October, 1915. 


The consistency of the growth of the HERALD- 


TRAVELER is shown by the figures given in the 
sworn reports to the Postoffice Department as re- 
quired by law. ‘These are as follows: 


April l, 1914 (average for 6 mos.) 152,031 
Oct. 1, 1914 (average for 6 mos.) 160,215 
April l, 1915 (average for 6 mos.) 164,808 
Oct. 1, 1915 (average for 6 mos.) 170,093 
April 1, 1916 (average for 6 mos.) 179,468 
Oct. 1, 1916 (average for 6 mos.) 192,321 


This growth is proof of the demand among Boston 
and New England readers for newspapers of the 
high standard of the HERALD and TRAVELER. 


This 200,000 Buys Like a Million 
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a fair proportion of these orders 
will be shipped, -it is good policy 
for the salesman to accept them. 
However, such orders should al- 
ways be marked “Subject to can- 
cellation,” then the house can fig- 
ure accordingly. Many salesmen 
do not tell their firms about the 
-onditions under which the order 
was taken. That is what causes 
so much annoyance when the can- 
‘ellation is received. 

A countermand clause on orders 
wrevents many cancellations. that 
would otherwise be given. Time 
ind time again merchants, when 
cancelling orders by wholesale, 
have been known to skip those 
that bear hon-countermand 
clauses. Of course, as Mr. Mar- 
tin intimates, manufacturers who 
have such clauses on their order 
blanks need not rigidly enforce 
the rule in all cases. 


OTHER PRACTICAL METHODS OF 


LESSENING THE EVIL 


Making the buyer sign the or- 
der, as many concerns have dis- 
covered, checks unnecessary coun- 
termands. The dealer, seemingly, 
has more respect for an agree- 
ment to which he has signed his 
name than to one-to which he 
has given only his oral assent. 

Many houses have found it to 
be good policy not to accept a 
countermand until the buyer: tells 
them exactly why he is cancelling. 
It is not always possible to get 
this information, but where it can 
be obtained, it often will be dis- 
covered that the purchaser has 
some trivial reason for not want- 
ing the goods. When the reason 
is known, many times a clever 
letter will reinstate the order. 

Mr. Martin’s other suggestion, 
as to the elimination of the chronic 
kicker, is a practical one. It is 
a plan that would be followed oc- 
casionally under the policy de- 
scribed by Mr. Shedd and Mr. 
Partridge. Reading the riot act 


to the chronic offender and tell- 


ing him that his business would 
be accepted only under certain 
conditions would be likely to bring 
into line all except the hardened 
sinner, 

Another remedy alluded to by 
the sales executive of Sicher & 
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Company is to allow the merchant 
who returns goods but partial 
credit for them. This is a 
method that is somewhat exten- 
sively practised. If the product 
is seasonal, carrying charges of 
18 or 20 per cent are deducted 
from the credit memorandum by 
many firms. The amount of the 
discount varies. This checks the 
return of goods. No retailer will 
submit to a direct loss on any 
considerable quantity of merchan- 
dise if he can prevent it. Even 
such a simple expedient as making 
the retailer pay the freight on the 
goods returned makes him think 
twice before sending back a ship- 
ment. 

Misunderstandings are a fruit- 
ful source of cancellations. It 
would seem that the system of 
R. H. Macy and Company tends 
to prevent this. In describing it 
to Printers’ Inx, Jesse Straus, 
of the firm, said: 

“Our department managers give 
order copies for every order 
placed. On all orders placed for 
delivery beyond thirty days. a sig- 
nature of one of the members 
of the firm is, under our rule, 
required. We regard these or-- 
ders as contracts between the 
sellers and ourselves, and we re- 
quest all manufacturers and sell- 
ing agents with whom we have 
relations to insist that our de- 
partment managers comply with 
the terms of the contract. 

“We make every effort to have 
our department managers live up 
strictly to the letter of our con- 
tracts, and we explicitly forbid our 
department managers to ask sell- 
ers to make any _ concessions, 
whether in time of delivery or 
otherwise, beyond those stated in 
the order copy. : 

“If those of whom we buy will, 
regardless of offending our de- 
partment managers, help us in 
carrying out our intentions, one of 
the ‘evils’ to which Mr. Hotchkin 
refers will be removed. We are, 
furthermore, very careful not to 
return goods unless they fail to 
come up to the specifications of 
the order.. We are, however, in- 
sistent. that goods, must be de- 
livered in conformity with the or- 
der, as to time, etc.” 








ss 
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If orders are given to be can- 
celled when an exclusive agency 
is the bait, one possible remedy 
for the evil can undoubtedly be 
found in the exercise of greater 
care by manufacturers in the se- 
lection of the men to whom they 
entrust their representation in re- 
stricted territory. They can de- 
mand iron-clad contracts. The 
Grocery World, not long ago, 
quoted from the selling contract 
of the American Carriage Com- 
pany, in which the buyer agrees 
to pay as damages 20 per cent 
of the net amount ofthe goods 
bought, provided the order is 
countermanded. 

Of course, as already explained, 
it is not advisable for the manu- 
facturer to enforce a_ contract, 
except where the cancellation of 
the order means a severe loss or 
a serious inconvenience to him. 

As regards the return of goods 
by the merchant, much can be ac- 
complished by insisting that he 
does not send them back until he 
notifies the jobber or manufac- 
turer who shipped them. Many 
concerns have conducted a cam- 
paign of education on the dealer 
‘on this question. The retailer 
was shown the injustice’ of his 
position. It was pointed out to 
him that the shipper should be 
given at least the right to say 
what he wanted done with the 
goods to be returned. Often he 
was willing to compromise with 
the merchant. Then, again, the 
shipper might have a customer for 
the rejected merchandise in some 
nearby city. These campaigns 
have helped to check the evil. 
Just recently the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association issued 
a statement describing all the 
causes for return goods in its 
field, and recommending uniform 
rules governing the evil. 

The Yawman and Erbe Manu- 
facturing Company, in a recent 
issue of “The Y. & E. Idea” no- 
tifies the dealer that he must not 
return goods without permission. 
Among other things, the company 
says: 

“The return of special made- 
to-order goods cannot be accepted 
under any conditions, nor will can- 
cellations of orders be accepted 


after the order is in process of 
manufacture. 

“Our customers undoubtedly re- 
alize that unless care is exercised 
in connection with the returned 
goods problem that it becomes 
very serious, and we hope for 
co-operation. from every agent, 
dealer and consumer. along this 
line.” 

The cancelled-order abuse be- 
came most flagrant in the grocery 
field. Generally the grocer went 
so far as to let the order be 
shipped and then when the ship- 
ment arrived he refused it. What 
made this situation particularly 
vexatious to the manufacturer 
was the fact that in most cases 
the delivery was made through 
the jobber. The jobber had pur- 
chased on the strength of the re- 
tail. orders. If a large propor- 
tion of these were refused, which 


frequently occurred, it caused no 


end of trouble. The American 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Asso- 
tion was organized some years 
ago to fight this and other evils 
in the trade. It has accomplished 
much, especially in stopping that 
old, pernicious practice of stuffing 
orders. For years this was. a 
favorite trick of many specialty 
salesmen. The methods of this 
association have already been de- 
scribed in Printers’ Inx. The 
chief work of this organization 
is educational. It teaches the 
grocer that for the sake of his 
honor and credit standing he must 
live up to his obligations. He had 
been placing orders merely to get 
rid of a persistent salesman. He 
lacked backbone to say “No.” 

This shows that much of the 
whole trouble is fundamental. 
There are many remedies that the 
manufacturer can apply, but the 
greatest relief will come through . 
making real merchants out of men 
who are now nothing but store- 
keepers. Better accounting sys- 
tems that will enable the retailer 
to tell at all times the true con- 
dition of his busiriess, his stock, 
finances and profits will prevent 
overbuying, injudicious buying and 
ignorant buying, and hence will 
go a long way toward stopping 
the cancelled-order and returned- 
goods abuse. 
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This ad. sold $50,000 
from three insertions in 
Farm Implement News — 


The leading trade publication reaching dealers who 
sell Farm Tractors, Gas Engines, Automobiles, 
Isolated Lighting Plants, Farm Motor Trucks, Auto 
Trailers, as well as regular farm equipment lines. 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 


700 Masonic Temple 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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The MEssaGE 
3 befere the Messenger 


Your advertising SPACE 
costs less than 10 years ago. 
How about total advertising 
percentage? And the cost of 
what you put into the space, 
COPY-CONTACT? 


SHERLEY HUNTER 
Good Copy 


114 East 13th Street, New York 
Telephone Stuyvesant 1197 


Let me work in conjunétion with 
your advertising agent 











Agencies for Australasia 
are sought in any lines 
that can be sold to 
Booksellers or Stationers 


We represent some of 
America’s best publishers; 
and all the Booksellers of 
Australasia are called upon 
regularly. 

We are also in close touch 
with all the Libraries and 
with the Educational 
Trade. 


Commission and direct 
buying. 
Thomas C. Lothian Proprietary, Ltd. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
MELBOURNE and SYDNEY 
Founded 1888 
CABLE ADDRESS “Thorough” Melbourne 


BANKERS: The Bank of New South Wales, 
Melbourne 


Head Office: 100 Flinders Street 
MELBOURNE VICTORIA 




















>. 
“Ye Ad-man’s Gossip” 
“With apologies to K. C. B.) 
THE FIRST thing. 
THAT HIT my eye. 
AS I entered. 
HIS OFFICE. 
WAS A big sign. 
THAT READ. 
“WHAT ARE the facts.” 
NEXT TO it was one. 
WITH THE words. 
“TIME IS money; be brief.” 
OVER THE desk. 
WERE TWO more. 
ONE READ. 
“WE KNOW a few things. 
DON’T TELL us them.” 
pat THE other one. 
ORE ook terse message. 
ECOr IT short. 
I HAD Dat 
DRA THEM i 
AND RESOLVED. 
TO io their meaning. 
TO HEART. 
WHEN MY man arrived. 
I JUMPED *. 
an eat HIM my card. 
AND SAID. 
“MY NAME is Brown. 
“AND I’M here. 
“TO SELL you space.” 
JUST LIKE that. 
BRIEF AND compact. 
WELL, HE sat down. 
AND BEGAN to talk. 
AND - talked. 
AND TALKED. 
AND He wasn’t brief. 
AND HE didn’t talk facts. 
AND HE told me everything. 
I ALREADY knew. 
AND HE didn’t 
CUT IT short. 
NOT BY a lon 
AND I MISSE My TRAIN. 
AND DIDN’T ia * ae ORDER. 
LISTENING TO h 
CHEW THE rag. 
BUT HOW the deuce. 
WAS I to know. 
THAT HE could collect. 
SO MANY signs. 
AND NOT believe. 
IN ONE OF THEM 


I THANK YOU. M. G. 


| Wilson & Co. Pushing Another 


By-product 


Wilson & Company, Chicago packers, 
have entered into a campaign in trade 
papers to increase the sales of their ster- 
lized curled hair among furniture and 
automobile manufacturers, The cam- 
paign has started a number of automo 

ile makers to use the company’s curled 
hair as a part of their regular equip- 
ment and to include it in their pub- 
— list of specifications. 

5 ee feature of the campaign is 
the fact that the identity and quality of 
the hair used in upholstery is concealed 
and the advertiser must work on the 
theory that manufacturers. will keep 
faith with their customers in making 
representations regarding upholstery. 

Another campaign on the advantages 
of curled hair in mattresses is being pre- 
pared and will start in a short time. 
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HERBERT S. IRVING 


and 
WILLIAM B. SWANN 


have joined the 


CHARLES H. TOUZALIN 
AGENCY 


‘TaN Yay ¥ 


Yay aX aX Vax Yan Yo Vax 


AmAmAmAmAmA mA 


Mr. Irving becomes 
Vice-President and 
General Manager. 
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Yay Vax 


Mr. Swann takes 
charge of plan and 
copy production. 


TE TE TE TE SESF. ELE FEE 
Yay Yay Yay Yon Yov 


NOL NEL SL ENED NEL NOL NOL NEL NOL NOL NOL OL OL OL AOL NOL IOL AS 


eux 


\ Yay Yay Yay Yay Yay 


CHARLES H. TOUZALIN AGENCY - 
Newspaper MaBazine Aéricultural Outdoor 
ADVERTISING 


Kesner Building, 5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


UVa Yay ivav YaN Yay Yay YaN Vax Yan Yor Vax Varley Yar Yor Yar Yar av Yavvar Yar Var Yar Yar Ya Yar van yav var 
ee ——— 
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e ° e ° | 
Printers and their Specialties | 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


Typographic 
wr Service 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 


Especially ipped for 
handling Aivettising 
Composition day and night 


. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 
e Pol 31sT STREET, NEW pt 


K 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PERIODICALS 


WHO THEIR PRINTER IS. THEY 
WILL PROBABLY TELL YOU 


Me ee Printing Company 
10> AVENUE AT 36= STREET . 


NEW YORK 





EMBOSSING 


“stands out”—An embossed cover 
always stands out and makes your 
catalogue out of the ordinary. 


We are specialists in 
the embossing line. 


Walecutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 


ARROW PRESS, INC. 
“Salesmanship in Print” 








The World’s Greatest 
PRINTING PLANT 


of Magazines and Catalogues 


Over 58,840,000 Catalogues, Supple- 

mentary Catalogues, Magazines and 

Periodicals were produced during 1915 
‘by the 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
CHICAGO 








Charles Francis Press 


is especially equipped to handle 
and expedite orders for high grade 


PROCESS COLOR 
HOUSE ORGANS 


and kindred printing 
Service the very best 


Printing Crafts Building, New York City 


, EIGHTH AVE., 33rd to 





We are pleased to tell you 
that our campaign of ad- 
vertising in Printers’ Ink is 
very successful, 


We have had many direct 
answers from this adver- 
tising, and through this 
publicity we now have in 
our plant orders from sev- 
eral well-known advertisers 
and two prominent adver- 
tising agencies. 


Our company being entirely 
new to your readers makes 
us feel that future results 
will be equally as satisfac- 
tory as the few ads that 
have appeared. 


Printers’ Ink certainly does 
cover the advertising field. 


Cordially yours, 


ARROW PRESS, INC. 
(Signed) G. P. Farrar 
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Engraving — Designing — -Electrotyping | 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 


aim to give you the best 
plates,—in the quickest possi- 
ble time,—and, at a fair price. 


How well we have succeeded is evinced 
by our ever increasing business. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 
2 Duane St. New York 
Telephone Beekman 4598 
“THE KIND THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 


FA coed WO 


shure | 
da- eee 
Y Million ords | 


ARTHUR BRISBANE 


THE STERLING ENGRAVING CO. 


Ew be ool ill 


Artists - 


200) WILLIAM ST. ST. 
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Photo-Engraving 
in all its branches 


LENZ 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
Printing Crafts Building 
New York. 


Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited ourbusiness 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 


THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 





THE 
COLORPLATE ENGRAVING CO. 


SCRIBNER BUILDING 311319 WEST 43a SL 


RYN TWE! 


QUALITY COLOR PLATES 





ge fl 
Mats & Stereos 
OF THE BETTER GRADE 
QUICK SERVICE 
J.T. BUNTIN 


INC. 
209-219 W 38m STREET 
NEW YORK P| 

















| ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 


; IN CANADA 


Save Duty— 
Save Express— 
Save Delay— 
‘by having your Canadian elec- 
trotypes made in Canada by the 


| RAPID:ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 
MONTREAL, TORONTO, and WINDSOR 











SCIENTIFIC 


SeNGRAVING tox 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


eee  o08 aio plates at 
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Printers’ INk 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A ¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P, Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pustisninc COMPANY 
ublishers, 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 

President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwrence. 

General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 

dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. 

Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 

Jackson Blvd., J. C. Asptey, Manager. 

New En mgend Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Jutius Matuews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 

Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 

ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 

London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 

Kettie, Manager. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $75 ; nal page, $37.50; 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, Decemser 14, 1916 
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Will the Ad- ;, , repeatedly 
vertising warned its read- 
Business Be ers that the time 
Caught would come 


when advertising 
Napping ? would be placed 


squarely on trial as an economical 
factor in distribution: when the 
advertising industry would have 
to give a fair and definite answer 
to the question as to whether the 
total advertising investment—now 
close to a billion dollars a year 
_in all probability—actually _re- 
duces the cost of goods to the 
consumer, or is in reality an 
added burden which the public 
must bear. Unless all signs fail, 
that time is rapidly approaching, 
and it is most likely that adver- 
tising will be placed on its de- 
fense within the next few months. 
It behooves the advertising world 
to be ready with its evidence 
when the case is called. 

The Federal Government is get- 
ting ready to investigate the high 
cost of living, with special refer- 
erce to systems of distribution. 


Several bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress providing for 
special commissions; the Depart- 
ment of Justice is proposing a 
series of Grand Jury investiga- 
tions; the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are proceed- 
ing independently. 

Advertising, as the most promi- 
nent factor of distribution, can- 
not escape being called to render 
an account of itself. It is highly 
probable that it will be bitterly 
attacked on the ground that it rep- 
resents only an added. expense 
which the consumer must pay. 
Will the advertising fraternity be 
ready with the positive evidence 
to show that,.so far from in- 
creasing the cost of living, ad- 
vertising actually reduces it, or 
will the case be ‘permitted to go 
by default? 

Many readers will remember 
the report of the Massachusetts 
commission, back in 1908, which 
ciscovered that the high cost of 
living was due in large part to 
enormous and extravagant ex- 
penditures for advertising. That 
was bad enough, although the in- 
vestigation was merely local in 
its scope and the commission 
had no authority except to in- 
vestigate and report. Suppose, 
however, that one of the various 
congressional commissions, or 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
makes .a similar discovery? Its 
effect upon an already irritated 
and suspicious public can easily 
be imagined, to say nothing about 
its possible results in hampering 
and restrictive legislation. 

Advertising will be placed on 
trial without a shadow of doubt. 
And it is up to the advertising 
fraternity to defend it. Some 
strong organization of advertis- 
ing men—the Advertising Agents’ 
Association, the Associated: Ad- 
vertising Clubs, or the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers— 
should be ready with the evidence 
when the time comes. It must be 
real evidence, too; not comfort- 
able theories about the effects of 
advertising in the abstract. It 
will be necessary to show specifi- 
cally that advertising has enabled 
the consumer to buy goods.of. bet- 
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ter quality at no increase in price, 
or to buy goods of the same qual- 
ity at a lower price. It will be 
necessary to show that advertis- 
ing has reduced selling costs by 
a margin which is greater than 
the total expenditure for adver- 
tising. It will be necessary to 
produce a volume of facts and 
figures which is great enough to 
command respect and enforce 
conviction upon wunwiHing and 
possibly hostile minds. 

Much evidence of that sort has 
been published in the columns of 
Printers’ Ink. In the issue for 
January 22, 1914, for example, we 
published figures from twenty- 
nine leading advertisers, showing 
the effect of advertising upon the 
quality and the prices of their 
goods. Those figures would need 
only to be brought down to date 
to form an extremely striking ex- 
hibit. On the subject of redu- 
cing selling costs by advertising, 
Printers’ INK has _ published 
quantities of facts’ and figures. 
Three weeks ago we printed a 
table of comparative wholesale 
prices of commodities, furnished 


by Bradstreet’s, which shows in 


general a greater increase of 
prices in those industries where 
advertising is little used than in 
those which are well advertised. 
The evidence exists; it needs only 
to be collected and properly pre- 
sented. The advertising agents 
of the country ought to be able to 
produce almost innumerable in- 
stances of the beneficial effects of 
advertising in reducing the cost 
of distribution. 

The essential thing is that the 
advertising interests shall not be 
caught napping. It is common- 
ly reported that the Willys-Over- 
jand Company intends to invest 
3,000,000 in advertising for 1917. 
‘low much do you suppose that 
gure would be reduced if a.con- 
ressional commission should sol- 
emnly declare that the cost of 
advertising was inevitably added 

) the cost of the goods, and that 
the way to reduce the high cost of 

ving was to discourage adver- 
tisha by patronizing those con- 
cerns which do not advertise? 
Such a pronouncement is not by 
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any means beyond the bounds of 
probability, and every branch of 
the industry ought to do its share 
toward preventing it. 


A Vindication The award of 
of the six cents dam- 


‘6 9.99 ages against the 
Tribune's” New York Trib- 
Campaign _ une for libel in 
accusing a merchant of fraudu- 

lent practices, as’ noted in last 

week’s Printers’ Inx, will hardly 
afford encouragement to the nu- 
merous other concerns. which 
have similar suits pending against 
the publication—claiming dam- 

ages, it is stated, in excess of a 

million dollars. The Tribune is 

quite justified in taking the ver-~ 
dict as a vindication of the mo- 
tives which are behind its cam- 
paign against fraudulent adver- 
tising. In effect the jury finds 
that it is technically guilty of 
libel, but the complainant is so 
little worthy of sympathy that he 
must pocket whatever loss has 
come to him as a result of the 
exposure. 

Advertising men have _ been 
watching the Tribune’s .campaign 
with much interest, and also, it 


must be confessed, with some 


misgivings. Some have felt that 
the newspaper was assuming a 
duty which really belonged to the 
public prosecutor, and that unless 
its work were carried on with the 
greatest care and its zeal held 
firmly in check, there was grave 
danger that injury would be done 
to many innocent concerns. The 
outcome of the first libel case is 
reassuring on that score, as show- 
ing that the investigators are 
pretty sure of their ground. And 
further reassurance is afforded by 
the conviction, a day later, of 
one Ackron, who had been accused 
by the Tribune of passing off 
talking machines labeled “Vic- 
toria” as genuine Victrolas. 
Another objection, more com- 
monly heard perhaps, is that the 
wide publicity which is’ being 
given to these instances of fraudu- 
lent advertising will lead readers 
to become suspicious of all ad- 
vertising appeals. That same ob- 
jection was frequently brought 
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against the campaign for the 
Printers’ Ink Model Statute, 
and is one of the reasons why 
prosecutions under the law are 
generally carried on as quietly 
as possible,’ while the law is sel- 
dom invoked until after moral 
suasion has failed to reach the 
offender. It is highly probable, 
however, that the good which is 
accomplished by the Tribune’s 
campaign far outweighs the harm 
done by giving so much publicity 
to the seamy side of advertising. 
The result of those cases which 
have actually been brought to an 
issue in the courts goes to show 
that accusations are not made 
without pretty good warrant 
which can be substantiated with 
facts. 


Untimely Advices from 
-Heckling by “4shington 


Co seem to indicate 
mgresS that publishers 


are to be subjected to the biennial 
heckling on second-class postal 


rates, in spite of the Postmaster- 
General’s partial withdrawal of 


his recommendations on the sub- 
ject. As noted elsewhere in this 
issue, Mr. Burleson is willing to 
give publishers a chance to meet 
the tremendous increase in costs 
of production before saddling 
them with the additional burden 
‘of increased transportation 
charges. His letter to Repre- 
sentative Moon ‘at the very least 
evidences a desire to see fair play. 
But the worthy chairman of the 
Committee on Postoffices has no 
such compunctions, and the bill 
providing for a peculiarly ob- 
noxious and inequitable system of 
zone rates is introduced as per 
schedule. 

At a time when the whole pub- 
lishing industry is perplexed and 
harassed by an_ unprecedented 
situation, it does seem as though 
the much-agitated subject of sec- 
ond-class rates might be allowed 
to lay ‘over. Congress evidently 
does not appreciate how serious 
the situation really is, with hun- 
dreds of publications threatened 
with suspension through inability 
to get paper stocks, and all pub- 
lishers facing increases in costs 
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which run, in some cases, as high 
as two hundred per cent. The 
paper bill of the Kansas City Star, 
for example, shows an increase 
of more than $600,000. With 
many publishers it is not a ques- 
tion of profits, but of keeping go- 
ing at any cost. There has never 
been a time when an increase in 
the second-class rates would be 
so generally disastrous. 

But if Congress has no-com- 
punctions on that score, it might 
at least have proposed some more 
equitable method of raising sec- 
ond-class rates than is represented 
by the zone plan. If second-class 
rates are to be raised, they ought 
to be raised in equal ratio for 
all publishers in the same class. 
Why discriminate against the pub- 
lications with national circulations 
which are mailed from New York 
or Philadelphia, San Francisco or 
Seattle? Why give the publisher 
in Chicago or Denver or Topeka 
a marked advantage over his com- 
petitor at either extremity of the 
continent? We imagine that ad- 
vertisers will have something to 
say, too, about this sudden pro- 
posal to tax national circulations 
and place a heavy premium upon 
circulation which is located with- 
in 300 miles of the publication 
office. In these days, when 
Americans are being urged to 
think as a unit and act as a unit, 
such a proposal is a most decided 
step backward. A better scheme 
to promote provincialism could 
hardly be devised. 


The American Tobacco Com- 
. Aa * 
pany’s Advertising Agencies 
Agencies which are handling the ad- 
vertising of various brands of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company are as follows: 
Egyptienne “Straights” and Bull Dur- 
ham, E. i Goulston Advertising Agency, 
Boston, Mass.; Tuxedo, Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York; Mecca, J. Walter 
Thompson sompeny, New York; Lord 
Salisbury, W. K. Cochrane Advertising 
Agency, Chicago; Omar, Erwin & Wasey 
Company, Chicago; Pall Mall, Husband 
& Thomas, Chicago; Sovereign, Collin 
Armstrong, Inc., New York; Sweet Cap 
oral, Hanff-Metzger Co., New York; Ad 
miral and Mayo’s Cit Plug, Federal Ad 
vertising Company, New York; Pipe 
Heidsieck and Old English, Sherman ‘ 
Bryan, New York;. U. S. Marine, Joh 
Hawley Company, New York; Niggc 
Hair, Williams & Cunningham, Chicag 





Did You See | 
LIFE’S 


Christmas Annual? . 


We received many compliments on our Christmas 
Annual applying to text and advertising. From 
every standpoint it is the greatest number LIFE ever 
published. 


The ups and downs of many magazines are not a mat- 
ter of secret history. That LIFE in its 33rd year 
should enjoy an ever-increasing volume of advertis- 
ing patronage is evidence of LIFE’S upward trend 
and stability. 


LIFE prospers because of its being a true medium. 


[f you were not represented in the Christmas Annual, 
_ avoid regrets next year—specify the Annual, Decem- 
her 6th, in your 1917 list. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


L'FE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St, West, No. 17, New York 


B. F, Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago : 
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EGINNING with the February 
issue, the Financial Department 

of the METROPOLITAN will be 
conducted by DR. CHARLES W. 
GERSTENBERG, Director of the 
Department of Finance of the New 
York University School of Com- 


merce, Accounts and Finance. 


Dr. Gerstenberg’s . first article will 
discuss the subject of Foreign Bonds 
and Super Safe Public Utility Bonds. 
And through the columns of the 
METROPOLITAN each month 
he will answer investment inquiries 
from the readers of the magazine. 


O. H. CARRINGTON 
MANAGER OF ADVERTISING 


Metropolitan | 


_ “THE LIVEST -MAGAZINE IN AMERICA” 
432 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
DECEMBER 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising. ) 

STANDARD SIZE 
Agate 
Lines. 
31,416 
27,804 
26,703 
24,052 
19,226 
18,092 
15,871 
13,431 
12,248 
9,271 
8,058 
7,771 
7,763 
6,806 
5,814 


Pages. 
Review of* Reviews 
Harper’s Magazine 
Scribner’s 
World’s Work 
Atlantic Monthly 
Century 
St. Nicholas 
Everybody’s 


Bookman 
Popular (2 Nov. issues)... 
Photoplay 
Munsey’s 
Motion Picture Magazine. . 
Wide World : 
Snappy Stories 
issues) 
Blue Book 
Ainslee’s 
Smart Set 


5,166 
4,872 
4,579 
2,190 

FLAT SIZE 
Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
47,041 
27,526 
25,286 
23,870 
19,743 
19,500 
15,811 
12,174 
11,449 
7,910 


Cosmopolitan 
McClure’s 
American 
Metropolitan 
Sunset 
American Boy 
Hearst’s 
Boyd? UaaSO Osis con cae aarcents 
Boys’ Magazine 
Current Opinion 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) « 
Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
127,338 
63,775 
$1,911 
39,600 
. 25,784 
22,902 
20,361 
17,338 
17,134 
12,086 
10,726 


Vogue (2 issues) 

Harper’s Bazar 

Gocd Housekeeping 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Woman’s Home Companion 128 
Pictorial Review 

Delineator 

Woman’s Magazine 
Designer 

People’s Home Journal.... 
Ladies’ World 








We Have 
Just Closed 
the 


February 
Metropolitan 


the 
Greatest 


Issue 
in 
Our 
History 


More lines of advertising; 
more advertising revenue; 
greater editorial features; 
more of everything that 
: makes the 
METROPOLITAN 
“The Livest Magazine in 
America’”’ 
And with this number 
we are publishing our 
Third Annual Motor Trade 
Number Dealers Supple- 
ment sent to 23,000 leading 
Automobile and Accessory 
Dealers in this country. 


Metropoli 


0. H, CARRINGTON 
Manager of Advertising 


432. FOURTH AVENUE, NEW - YORK 
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Agate 
Lines. 
10,521 
9,829 
8,395 
8,372 
8,357 
8,008 
7,700 
6,991 
5,468 
4,741 


Columns. 
McCall’s 
Modern Priscilla 
Southern Woman’s Mag... 
To-day’s Magazine 
Housewife 
Holland’s Magazine 
Mother’s Magazine 
People’s Popular Monthly. 
Needlecraft 
Home Life 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 

Columns, Lines. 

77,156 
41,893 
36,795 
36,068 
26,080 


Vanity Fair 

Popular Mechanics (pages) 187 

System (pages) 

Country Life in America.. 2 

Theatre 

Popular 
(pages) 

House & Garden 

Field & Stream 

National Sportsman (pages) 

International Studio 

Physical Culture 

Arts & Decoration 

Illustrated World (pages). 

Travel 

Forest & Stream 

Outdoor Life (pages) 

House Beautiful 

Garden 

Outing 

Golf Illustrated 

Extension Magazine 

Countryside Magazine 

Outer’s Book (pages) 

Recreation 

Craftsman 


Science Monthly 

23,624 

14,224 

11,726 

11,148 

10,528 
9,632 
8,776 
8,212 
7,116 
6,008 
5,936 
5,891 
5,463 
5,443 
5,426 
4,760 
4,418 
4,093 
3,479 
2,072 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
24,620 


Everywoman’s World 
Canadian Courier (4 Nov. 
issues) 


22,872 
19,530 
16,815 
14,840 


Canadian Home Journal... 84 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 66 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
NOVEMBER WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising. ) 

Agate 
Lines. 
34,503 
24,476 
22,199 
11,280 
9,120 
8,656 
8,528 
7,707 
6,392 
3,876 
3,674 
3,080 
2,958 
2,184 
2,179 
2,160 


Nov. 1-7 Columns. 
Saturday Evening Post. 202 
Town & Country...... 145 
Literary Digest......... 
Collier’s 
Independent 
Scientific American 
Christian Herald 
Life 
Leslie’s 
Youth’s Companion 
All-Story (pages) 

Judge 

Churchman 

Outlook (pages) 

Associated Sunday Mags. 12 
Every Week y 


November 8-14 


Saturday Evening Post. 186 
Literary Digest 

Town & Country 

Collier’s 

Leslie’s 


Life 

Independent 

Scientific American 
Outlook (pages) 
Illustrated. Sunday Mag. 
Every Week 

Judge 

Associated Sunday Mags. 
All-Story (pages) 
Churchman 


November 15-21 


Saturday Evening Post. 220 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 

Leslie’s 

Independent 

Life 

Scientific American 
Outlook (pages) 

Judge 

Youth’s Companion 
All-Story (pages) 
Christian Herald 
Every Week 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
Churchman 
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Printers’ Ink Rates 


$75 a page $150 double-page 
37.50 half-page 18.75 quarter-page 
Smaller space, 40c. per agate line 
Minimum, one inch 


PREFERRED POSITIONS 


Second Cover . . $90 - Page 5 
Pages. 7, 9, 11 or 13 Pe a 
Standard Center Spread [2 pages] 


SPECIAL 


Extra Color: $30 extra for two pages or less. 
For more than two pages, $15 per page, per color. 


Inserts (4 pages or more). $75.00.a page when 
furnished complete by advertiser. 


Center of special four-page form—$i80 (fur- 
nished complete by advertiser), 


DISCOUNTS 
2% when check is received within ten days of 
date of bill. 


6% on yearly contracts when full year is paid 
in advance and at least quarter-page copy ap- 
pears once a month for 12 consecutive months. 


No discounts for time or space, but preference 
in position is given to advertisers on contract 
according to volume of business. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


40c. a line flat. Not less than 5 lines on one- 
time orders. No advertisement can exceed 35 
lines. 


INFORMATION 


Width of Column ..... . . 1/sinches 
Width of Page ... ... . . 3% inches 
Hep Or Pages ge ED inches 
Publication day, Thursday 
First forms close preceding Friday 
Final forms close preceding Monday 


185 MADISON AVENUE :: NEW YORK 
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Agate 


Lines. 
30,418 
16,381 
15,012 


November 22-28 Columns. 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Collier’s 
Outlook. (pages) 
Literary Digest 
Leslie’s 
Life 
Christian Herald 
Independent 
Judge 
Scientific American 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Churchman 
Youth’s Companion.... 
Every Week 
All-Story (pages) 
Associated Sunday Mags. 


November 29-31 
Leslie’s 
Life 
Outlook (pages) 
Youth’s Companion 
Christian Herald 











Every,Week 


the As: Associated 


A growing circulation— 
A growing influence on 
women as well as men— 








One million 


circulation guaranteed 





95 Madison Avenue 
New York 
105 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 
24 Milk Street 


n, Mass. 
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Agate 
Lines. 
134,009 


Totals for November 
Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest 
¢Town & Country 
Collier’s 

*Leslie’s 
*Life 
*Outlook 
*Christian Herald 
Independent 
Scientific American 
*Youth’s Companion 
Judge 
All-Story 
Churchman 
Every Week 
Associated Sunday Mags.... 
flllustrated Sunday Mag.. 
£3 issues. 

* 5 issues. 

} 2 issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
ING IN MONTHLY 
CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising. ) 
Agat« 
Columns. Lines. 

77,156 

63,775 

$1,911 

47,041 


. Vanity Fair 
. Harper’s Bazar 
. Good Housekeeping... 363 
. Cosmopolitan ......... 329 
. Popular Mecheniss 
(pages) 187 
. Ladies’ Home Journal 198 
. System (pages) ....... 164 
. Country Life in America 214 
. Review of Reviews. 
(pages) 140 
. Harper’s Mag. (pages) 124 
. McClure’s 161 27,526 
. Scribner’s (pages)..... 119 26,703 
155 26,080 
. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion 128 
. American 176 
. Everywoman’s World.. 123 
. World’s Work (pages) 107 
. Metropolitan 140 
. Popular Science Month- 
ly (pages) 105 23,624 
. Pictorial Review........ 114 22,902 
. Delineator 101 20,361 
138 19,743 
. MacLean’s 139 19,530 
. American Boy ........ 97 19,500 
. Atlantic Méatkly 
(pages) 


41,893 
39,600 
36,795 
36,068 


31,416 
27,804 


25,784 
25,286 
24,620 
24,052 
23,870 


19,226 
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ARKER, we'd like to tise St. Nicholas next year,” 
“P said an agent.. He was not a typical agent because 
he had never used St. Nicholas. “We realize the 
influence it has in forming family opinion—but our client 
is not using any juvenile magazines.” 


“Look here, my friend,” I said, “you wouldn’t refuse 
gold coin because it came from the Washington mint in- 
stead of the Philadelphia mint, would you?” 


“No, but——” 


“That’s just it,” I said, “you’ ve been saying ‘but’ to us 
for years, and all the time we’ve been producing business 
for dozens of the keenest space buyers in the business. - 
Here is a high-class magazine that can take the story of 
your goods right into the center of the home, make your 
product the subject of family discussion and inspire for 
it the enthusiasm of the most responsive group of people 
on the face of the earth. Take any copy of St. Nicholas 
and study its pages—you can’t help but see why we are 
enthusiastic and why we believe in its unique value for 
concerns like you talk about.” 


“I know—but a man can’t use everything.” 


“Say, listen,” I said, “I’m not asking you to use any- 
thing except. discrimination. This product * we're talking 
about is something the whole family is interested in. 
Therefore, you want to sell the family as a unit. There- 
fore, you want to advertise in a magazine that interests 
the whole family.” 


Then I tried to show him what the magazine is all about, 
and I think I did—because every once in a while, as we 
ran through it together, I’d hasten over something I knew 
he’d be interested in—and every time he’d say, “What was 
that?”—and turn back to read something. Every once in 
a while he’d say, “I didn’t know that,” as he struck some 
one of the many educational features of St. Nicholas. 
The man is open-minded, but how he does hate to do 
anything he hasn’t done before! 


Did I sell him? 

He said I did. 

Did he place an order for 12 pages, ssahies $1,350? 
He did not! 


It takes courage to get out of a rut. 


Sg pone 


Advertising Manager. 


“A high class ‘‘food product’”’ advertised almost exclusively in women’s publi- 
cations, pg iu please name for me, Mr. Reader, a better woman’s publica- 
ge than St. Nicholas? — by mothers because they are first of all interested 
in what their children love. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
DECEMBER ADVERTISING 


Cosmopolitan 
Harper’s Magazine. 
Review of Reviews 
World’s Work.’ 
McClure’s ... 
Scribner’s 
Metropolitan 
a 

Sunse' 

Eelantic Monthly 
Hearst’s ... 
American Boy 
Century 
Everybody’s 

St. Nicholas 
Munsey’s : 
Current Opinion 
Red Book 


Boys’ Magazine ................ 


Ainslee’s 


Vogue (2 issues) 

Harper’s Bazar 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Good Housekeeping........ 


Woman’s Home ast sp 


Delineator ........ 
Pictorial Review. 
Woman’s Magazine 
Designer 

Modern’ Priscilla 


People’ s Home Journal.. 
Ladies’ World 

Housewife ... ORS 
Mother’s Magazine. 


Vanity Fair 

Country Life in America 
Popular Mechanics 
System 

Popular Science Monthly 
Theatre 

House and Garden 
Field and Stream 
International Studio 
Physical Culture 
Countryside Magazine 
Outing 


Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest 

Town and Country 
Collier’s 


Christan Herald 
Scientific American 


* 5S issues. . 
3 issues. 


hbase ja (4 versee Issues) 
134,009 99,463 


GEN het RAGHESEES 


1915 1913 . 


22,053 
26,436 
26,250 


37,744 
26,012 
26,202 
24,584 24,601 
30,036 21,083 
18,708 25,480 
23,217 16,448 
16,400 18,447 
13,450 25,788 
18,091 19,712 
17,582 21,392 
19,131 3,829 12,186 
13,930 15,120 
13,426 20,2 
14,461 

8,442 

8,927 
10,640 

9,802 

5,075 5,600 


21 526 





399,321 340,641 318,590 367,607 


1,426,159 





WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
127,3 #109,989 
43,602 
28,453 26,800 
Fasnom 20,902 24, 586 
22,304 9,385 23,250 
18,818 20,387 
17,000 15,000 
15,201 15,858 
15,097 
0,689 


103,105 
8, 650 


8, 579 9, 928 10, 020 


430,121 
144,719 
119,941 
117,740 


36,227 





445,362 353,798 298,052 315,507 


1,412,719 





CLASS MAGAZINES 
77,156 62 


3,505 3,890 


200,497 
130,805 
124,017 


20, 600 





324,347 267,353 215,951 252,426 


1,060,077 





75,433 *110,884 
52, 133 *68,821 
32, 846 
34,073 
26, 068 
19, 424 
18,370 
18,144 
16,381 


292,872 


19, 349 
390,293 


°21,538 





482,773 


419,789 


411,809 1,577,747 





1,651,803 1,352,085 1,125,465 1,347,349 5,476,702 
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“Will they never finish tearing up Broadway?” 
From Leslie’s, Dec. 15, 1855 


During the past 61 years, people have paid us 
over $30,000,000 to read Leslie’s. They pay us now 
over $2,100,000 a year. 


Circulation now is eighteen times the circulation of that first 
year. It could easily be much larger than 420,000 if we weren't 
much more interested in having Leslie’s go to the largest better- 
than-average circulation, rather than to merely as large a number 
as possible. 


There are many circulations larger in quantity than Leslie’s— 
but Leslie’s has the largest—three times the largest—circulation of 
any $5-a-year periodical in the world. 


For 3,172 consecutive weeks Leslie’s has enjoyed a distinctive 
leadership in the distinctive illustrated weekly field—and because 
of that distinctiveness has always enjoyed a much higher circulation 
price than that of its contemporaries. And today Leslie’s subscrip- 
tion price is five times the average subscription price of the fifty 
leading magazines. 

Do advertisers recognize the value of reaching Leslie’s kind of people 
at the same advertising rate as for ordinary circulation? 


rhey do. _ In the first eleven months of 1916 Leslie’s has had an ad- 
vertising gain of 77,324 lines—on top of a gain of 70,347 lines in 1915. 
And orders for 1917 show a still further increase. 


T.MTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Leslie's 
Mtustrated Weekly Newspaj 
rechivnny dpa _— 


Member. of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Boston New York Cuicaco 
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Using the Right 
Word. Correctly 


Have you advertising writers 
ever stopped in the middle 
of a sentence because the 
right word wouldn’t come? 
Suppose you had at your el- 
bow.a book that would help 
you find that word? 


EVERY-DAY WORDS 
AND THEIR USES 


is that sort of book. Robert 
Palfrey Utter, Ph.D., associ- 
ate professor of English at 
Amherst College, is the 
‘ author. 
$1.25 Net 


Harper & Brothers 
New York 














$50-°0 PRIZE 
FOR A NAME 


nufacturers are preparing to place on 





The mai 
the market a full line of new, high grade 


25c Phonograph Records 


"Think of a name. and send it in at once. If 
your name is selected as the best one sub- 
mitted, oe will receive the check for $50. 

Agency Copywriters, Advertising Managers, 

Publicity Men—in fact, any reader of this 
ye tence may compete. Send in one, or 
as many good names as you can think of. 
In the event that one or more contestants 
submit the name finally selected as the best 

ch will receive a check for $50. 

a? ae for a QUALITY 
For ——-. o records will sell 
ie. ef ,, they are the. equal of the very 
ee 0 large Mm Eminent musicians 
t they surpass a large ma- 
jalty ‘ot the 15e A $1.25 records. 
what are known as the ‘double- — 
(or double. dise) * “ai and Dale” records, and 
play as a as any 10-in 
a coined name so that we can regis- 
= "Goined words are - in the dictionary. 

*Uneeda”’ is a coined word. -The name ee 

= easy to remember, catchy and 8 
you can sug gt SLOGAN of tie 
pt the name, you will stand a better chance 


envelopes must show a post mark prior 

os: December 84, Award will be made the first 

week in January. 

SOMEONE will win the hagge i not 
YOU? At any rate try. ddress “ 

Box 192, care Printers’ Ink, New York TGity. 
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By-Product of 
Good Will in Public 
Service Advertising 


Ohio Central Stations Extend Use 
of Advertising to Sell Appliances 
and Not Merely to Increase Sale 
of Current—How Regular Pub- 
licity Is Helpful to Companies in 
Emergency 


STRONG  indorsement . of 
advertising as a means of 
securing new business: and build- 
ing up good will was given by 
various members of the New 
Business Committee of the Ohio 


| Electric Light Association, at a 


meeting held in Cincinnati on No- 
vember 21st. The question came 
up incidentally; in connection 
with the general discussion of 
means of getting additional busi- 


| ness, especially for the holiday 
| season, during which the sale of 


electrical appliances is to be 
pushed vigorously. 

Secretary Hillam, who is public- 
utility man, pointed out that the 
man who expects to get ten dol- 
lars for every dollar he. spends 
for advertising will be disappoint- 
ed. But he declared that from 
the standpoint of the public-utility 
company, not only the results 
traceable in the form of direct 
business for the appliance depart- 
ment should be credited to adver- 
tising, but the good will which 
results from advertising. 

“As a rule, your company is 
the only company in its field in 
the municipality where it does 
business,” Mr. Hillam said, in 
substance. “In consequence, the 
traditional and usual public at- 


- titude toward it is one of enmity 


and suspicion. Advertising tends 
to counteract this attitude, if the 
advertising is of the right sort; 
and at those times when it be- 
comes necessary to go before the 
public in support of a matter of 
interest to the public, or in de- 
fense of an attack upon it, your 
advertising will meet with much 
greater success if your company’s 
name has becorne familiar in con- 
nection with a previous regular 
series of advertisements.” 





ah i ee) ee | 
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In Massillon, a town of 16,000 
persons, a member stated that in 
a few years the company’s busi- 
ness has increased very largely, 


‘due largely to its advertising, es- 


pecially in the department of ap- 
pliances. Recently the company 
disposed of $95,000 of an issue 
of ‘$125,000 of preferred stock in 
the city by means of large ad- 
vertisements, which by special ar- 
rangement were placed in front- 
page positions. It was pointed 
out that the placing of this stock 
in small lots among the com- 
pany’s customers constituted a 
source of strength which could 
not be overestimated. 

A few years ago electrical. ap- 
pliances were not sold by the 
central-station companies, the 
business being left to the elec- 
trical store, usually conducted in 
connection with a _ contracting 
business. It was found, however, 
that the business required vigor- 
ous methods and intelligent appli- 
cation of merchandising princi- 
ples, including advertising, and 
that few merchants in the elec- 
trical business were prepared to 
give the necessary work to the 
development of the business. At 
first the companies regarded ap- 
pliances purely as a means of in- 
creasing their revenue from the 
sale of current, and even this 
furnished qn incentive to increase 
the use of ‘such appliances. 

Later, however, and within the 
past year or so, it has been dem- 
onstrated that there is plenty of 
profit in such sales for their own 
sake; and it was developed at 
the Ohio meeting that the uni- 
versal custom now is the strict 
maintenance of list prices for the 
various accessories sold and the 
earning, therefore, of a legitimate 
profit. One good example of the 
amount of Christmas business 
now handled by live appliance 
departments of central stations 
was given. by the representa- 
tive of the Toledo Railway & 
Light Company. He stated that 
last December his force - of 
twenty-four salesmen disposed of 
$44,000 worth of appliances, after 
setting the mark at $50,000. This 
year the figure has been set at 
$75,000 for the month. 








Advertising, Manager 
Sales Manager or 
Advertising Salesman 


Man with over 12 years’ successful 
Je song as advertising manager. and 
esman of advertising desires change. 
As advertising ma nager he had splen- 
did merchandising an Poe riage ex- 
perience with one of the greatest 

a congo in its line in America. 

is position gave him an excellent 
knowledge of newspaper, magazine, - 
trade-journal, street-car and outdoor 
advertising, as well as house-organ and 
dealers’ help material covering a wide 
scope. 

e knows printing, lithographing, art 
work and engraving ¢ and how to buy to 
his employer’s best interests. 

This, coupled with additional invalu- 
able experience gained in selling ad- 
vertising of a high-grade nature to, 
and co-operating with, concerns in 
practically every line’ of industry, 
makes him a well-rounded-out advertis- 
ing or sales manager, salesman of ad- 
vertising, or service manager, copy-man, 
or representative for agency, or pub- 
lisher’s representative. 

Married and about 35. 

One hundred and twenty-five dollars 
a week salary or drawing account with 
opportunity of earning more on bonus 
or commission arrangement, “B, W.,” 
Box 186, care Printers’ Inx. 








TULUM 


Technical Writer 


A large New England steel 
specialty company requires 
the services of a technical 


writer in its Advertising 
Department. In reply state 
your education, experience 
and the-work for which you . 
have been responsible. If 
possible send samples of 
your work. Replies will be 
regarded as_ confidential. 
Salary $1,500.00. 


Excellent opportunity for 

advancement. 

Address, ‘‘ Steel’? Box 189 
Care of Printers’ Ink 

{ANNULAR T 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster s 


Classroom 


YNICAL: New York news- 
paper men like to recount the 
experiences of a cub reporter who 
was detailed to cover one of the 
sporadic labor disturbances at 
Bayonne, N. J. These local tiffs 
down in Jersey between employers 
and employed usually keep the 
ambulances and an undertaker or 
two on the go, as you may know. 
The novitiate in journalism, no 
whit fazed by the heat of the 
fray, was busily interviewing a 
striker, jotting down the latter’s 
words in all their picturesque 
ardor and local color, when a fly- 
ing bullet hit the striker and— 
in his words—spoiled the story. 


The Riga laeate, recalls this 
incident with some emotion in 
view of the following situation. 
It seems that the little island of 
Iceland, containing some 200,000 
inhabitants and two jobbers who 
handle everything from A _ to 
Izzard, has been shut off from 
Europe, its usual source of sup- 
ply, during the war. Thereupon 
the Icelanders went to work and 
purchased two steamers that have 
been plying back and forth to the 
United States. 

Recently the New York whole- 
sale house of R. C. Williams & 
Co. sold one of the Iceland job- 
bers a bill of its Royal Scarlet 
products. Now, more than this 
—this New York house proposed 
‘to advertise in the Iceland news- 
papers. These papers. usually 
print no pictures, so you can 
figure for yourself the display this 
company’s copy would achieve in 
a barren expanse of type. Space 
was mortised between the illustra- 
tions for the Icelandish text to be 
inserted. All well and good; 
when the first ad should appear 
and the paper be brought to this 
country, the Schoolmaster was to 
have the story. 

Alas, then, on opening this 
morning’s paper he reads that the 
steamer with its freight, and 
therefore its potential story, has 
been lost. 


The way of the censor is never 
without its thorns, as Artemas 
Ward, of Ward & Gow, can tes- 
tify. In his efforts to protect his 
clients from proximity to pos- 
sibly offensive advertising matter, 
Mr. Ward exercises a censorship 
that often attracts - backfire. It 
requires considerable tact to. per- 
suade some of those whose 
“paper” is refused that this stand 
is only taken in a neutral atti- 
tude of fair play, and quite often 
tact alone is unable to show them 
the light that shines alike on land 
and sea. 

Recently the company refused 
paper for a limited time, $600 con- 
tract; to be explicit, a poster ad- 
vertising a bazaar in Madison 
Square Garden for the benefit of 
the families of the Irishmen shot 
for their participation in the re- 
cent Irish rebellion. The poster 
in question portrayed the shoot- 
ing of Provisional President Con- 
nolly by a firing squad of English 
soldiers. It was a crude piece of 
work, according to the company’s 
standards, and in Mr. Ward’s 
eyes, “offensive to public taste.” 

For his discrimination he was 
later sued for $50,000 damages for 
breach of contract, and because 
he personally heaved a process 
server who made himself objec- 
tionable out of his office, Mr. 
Ward is also being sued for $2,- 
000 damages for personal assault. 
So censorship, you notice, has its 
trials, 

*x* * * 

Another poster that was re- 
fused recently was the Repub- 
lican National Committee’s, “He 
has neglected Me and Mine”; 
this, although Mr. Ward was per- 
sonally in favor of Mr. Hughes. 
But from a business standpoint, 
the National Biscuit Company, 
say, might object to having along- 
side one of its posters a graphic 
portrayal of a man being bayo- 
netted by another. 

At another time, during a for- 
mer Political campaign, the New 


Mons woman’s suffrage. party was 
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nec otiating for car and station - 


spece. In the meanwhile, all the 
other parties, including the anti- 
suf'ragists, took space, and when 
the “pros” finally made up their 
minds, there was no space for 
then. They thereupon appealed 
to the Public Service Commis- 
sion, alleging that Ward & Gow 
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favored the “Antis’” cause, 
and had therefore discriminated 
against the “Pros,” whereas it 
had been simply a cut-and-dried 
business proposition of “take it 
or leave it,” and “first come, first 
served.” 

If the way of the transgressor 
is hard, the path of the neutral 








How to Sleep 


Some people think they know this. If you have doubts, you should read 
two articles in the current issue of Goop HEALTH. One is entitled “How 
to Get to Sleep”—the other “The Hygienics of Outdoor Sleeping.” Both 
are mighty practical reading for anyone who does not sleep well. You 
can have these articles for the asking, if you are a “man who decides” 
about the investment of advertising appropriations. To others, the price 
of Goop HEALTH is now 20c—January issue 25c. 


‘aas® GOOD HEALTH 


Manager 


1812 W. Main St. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 











Practical Value! 


‘At the grave risk of prompting you to increase 
your advertising rates,” says one of our advertisers, 
“I am writing to say that the publicity I get from 
my quarter page in your directory seems to be of 
more practical value than any other advertising.” 


One reason why 80% of the advertisers in the New’ 
York City Telephone Directory renew is because 
the telephone book brings business consistently. 


_ Next issue goes to press January 23, 1917, 
For space, telephone, call or write — 


New York Telephone Company 
Telephone Cortlandt 12000 


15 Dey Street 


Directory Adver- 
New York City 


tising Department 


























“GIBBONS Knows CANADA’ 
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QIRERICHI 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Oirculations 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
whic. for the i popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settle- 
ments everywhere. 

















YOU are interested 
in the services of a 
live— energetic, ag- 
gressive young man 
with ability in the 
publishing field with 
advertising experi- 
ence—a knowledge 
of publishers’ 
problems—an 
acquaintance in 
agency circles and 
with advertisers— 
Write F, Box 190, 
Care Printers’ Ink. 





and ‘the try-to-be-fair dealer is 
none too smooth. Doubtless there 
are others who could relate sim- 
ilar trials in their efforts to be 
fair to all and favor none. 

* * * 

The layman’s ideas of mer- 
chandising are often more than 
ordinarily strange; sometimes 
enough to occasion amusement 
among his brother and sister lay 
men and women. In support of 
this the Schoolmaster borrows 
from B.L.T.’s column in the 
Chicago Tribune the following, 
captioned, “You Can’t Fool Some 
People Any of the Time”: 

“The street-car conductor who 
contended that editors hold up 
election returns in order to sell 
more papers is reminiscent of a 
long-whiskered citizen of Souse 
Bend when the first automobile 
appeared in town. It weighed 
1,500 pounds and sold for $1,500. 
‘A dollar a pound,’ sez the 1. w.c. 
‘They. make ’em heavy just so’s 
they can sell em for more.’” 

* * 


Mr. Taylor, in the same issue, 
contributes another item ona mer- 
chahdising subject that deserves 
a place in the records. It is 
clipped, in turn, from another 
contemporary, and appears to be 
the swan song, the “Liebestod” 
of a retailer’s house-organ, in- 
toning in no uncertain accents the 
simultaneous demise of the busi- 
ness, with certain inferences as 
to the cause therefor. “Another 
Good Loser” is the way Mr. Tay- 
lor introduces this: 

“Probably this will be our last issue of 
‘Case’s Store News’ and we wish to thank 
all of you for your patronage who paid 
for what you bought, and to those of 
you who bought and have not and won't 
pay we hope you will go farther into hell 
than a oad can fly in a week, and get 
a job shoveling coal. We think anyone 
who can and won’t pay an honest debt is 
a far worse person than a horse-thief or 
a dough-bellied or gander-legged, pin- 
head gambler ~ bootlegger.’’ 

* * 


Looking at a business from the 
outside point of view, its prob- 
lem often appears to be simple. 
But the Schoolmaster is convinced 
that most, or all, advertising prob- 
lems grow complex as you begin 
to get thorough -inside informa- 
tion. Take this apparently sim- 
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ple question: “Is a retailer who 
sells men’s shirts better off to 
build up his trade on such well- 
known lines as the Manhattan 
shirt, the E. & W., or the Bates 
Street, or is he in the long run 
the gainer by spending his time 
on shirts made up with his own 
label in them?” There are “mer- 
chandising experts” who can an- 
swer this off-hand. But wait— 
who is the merchant? Is his rep- 
utation now anything like as 
strong in the community where 
he does business as the well- 
known manufacturer’s is? Can 
he reasonably hope to build up a 
reputation that is equal to the 
prestige of the manufacturer’s 
brand or that will surpass it? 
This has an important bearing on 
the problem. 

What may be true with re- 
spect to some of the great 
retailers who are as well known 
as the best-known manufacturers 
may be untrue in its application to 
the general run of retailers. The 
Schoolmaster had a most inter- 
esting chat the other day with the 
member of a firm of dry-goods 
merchants who operate a_first- 
class men’s goods section. This 
merchant says that he has no 
trouble in selling. dollar shirts 
bearing his private label and is 
convinced that he does well to 
push dollar goods bearing his 
own name. He also says that he 
is surprised at the way silk shirts 
carrying his own label take with 
customers. On the other hand, 
he confesses that when it comes to 
the madras shirts of the $1.50 to 
$2.50 grades, his customers prefer 
the well-known brands, and he 
does not attempt to work against 
the tide in selling these lines. So, 
it appears that even in a single 
line of goods, there are different 
conditions to consider. 


PAUL BROWN 


COR. 
new vouay™ 


ROOM 904 








Fis. wapison sa. 





ADVERT sent! Ss 
HANDBOOK 


ADVERTISING! 


HERE'S just the book on Advertis- 
ing that you need to be your 
always-ready assistant, to answer 
your many ——, "to be your 
memory for details about the rules 
and practices, tools and accesso: 
of the Advertising business. It will 
broaden your knowledge; it will 
save you days of time each’ year; it 
will help you to Ad a tight check 
on advertisin: se wag expe 
ditures; it will toon with 
the technical details of the y tod 
: tising and Printing Arts. 
The Advertiser's Handbook 
explains the Principles of Advertising ; 
write good “ Copy”; how to plan an 
Advertisements; Type and Printin 
Illustrations, En 
proper a for : pe 
stereotyping, etc. It teaches 
sare Mail Order Businesses, Tech: 
rade Papers; Street-Car and Outdoor Publicity; 
Davlantumes and Preparing “ Copy” for Circulars, 
Catalogs, Booklets, Folders, Sales-Letters. It 
tells how to plan and conduct small and large 
Campaigns; how to judge Mediums; how to 
read Proof; how to Key and Check Advertise- 
ments and Publications; the work of the Adver- 
tising Agency, etc. 





The 1. C. S. Advertiser's Handbook has the - 


contents of a full-size book condensed into 
pocket size, ready to go 5 with you anywhere and 
be at your instant command, Every statement 
is clear and concise, ye J neiple is made 
easy to understand and to a hg Itis weaee to 
cloth, red edges, gold -leaf s' we ped —_ 
from new, ae 


n good book paper, e 
orately illus act pnd ys completely teaexod. 


The regular price is $1.25, but 
fora L) 5 TIME you can 

get a copy, postpaid, for only 
You run no risk! Your money back if desired 
International Correspondence Schools, 


Box 7153 Scranton, Pa. 





We have complete infor. 

mation on alumni papers, 
Ask tue Co.LieciATE how 
these mediums cooperate 
with their advertisers. 


Collegiate Special Advertising A; , Ine. 
503 Fifth’ Avenue’ New York Phose 1429 Murray Hi : 





Ot iahe-teck OF UeEVer.) | 


Ask Us How 


, 
nm tne 


Spot 


WwW conditi 


| SMITH, DENNE & MOORE | 


IONS 
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DO YOU WANT A BUSINESS 
OR SALES MANAGER? 


I am now business manager of an 
agricultural magazine. University grad- 
uate with eleven. years’ experience in 
the advertising field. 

Have proved ability as a salesman, 
organizer and _ successful executive. 
Will consider change after Jan. 1. 
“C. M.,” Box 191, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 
Sales and Ad- 
vertising Assistant 


Young man with experience in the 
different branches of sales pro- 
motion work. Excellent oppor- 
tunity with manufactur- 
ers. Give us full details in your 
first letter. All correspondence 
will be treated strictly confidential, 
and no f or ployers 
communicated with, excepting you 
are first advised and give consent. 
This will be ‘rigidly followed and 
you can therefore feel perfectly 
free to write fully and frankly. 


Address “C. J.,’? Box 
Print- 











Oldest and best equipp 


Animated Cartoon. Advertising 


wish to communicate with expert ad- 
vertising man or agency who can ably 
represent them among large advertisers 
SCENIC FILM COMPANY 
Dept. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


d producers of 











LIFE CLASS 


exclusively for men 
to be ‘given afternoons at the 
VER MEER STUDIOS 
116 East 66th Street 
EDMUND M. ASHE, Instructor 
Terms, $15.00 Phone, 7220 Plaza 




















How Do You Address 
Parcel Post and Express Shipments? 


The.only safe way is to use Gummed Labels that 

have your name and address plainly printed on 

them. Gummed Labels on which you can type- 

write (not scrawl) the name and address of the 
Such a label is the 


McCOURT 
McCourt Labels are printed in perforated rolls and 
can be addressed on the typewriter In the same 
way. They save time and absolutely insure de- 
livery or return of shipments. 
Send for full particulars and catalogue, 
McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 


H. H. BLAOK, Pres, 
53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 
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The Baker Importing Compa: 
has given the mail carrier a ne\ 
job. Its recent advertiseme: 
shows him delivering six pipiny 
hot cups of Barrington Hall co: 
fee, along with his regular mai! 
Advertising: writers have put the 
postman to work at all sorts 0) 
things, but rarely has he - bee: 
used to more striking advantage 


|‘than in the copy of this coffee 
| advertiser. 


He stands out on the 
page. like a flaming torch on a 
dark night. 

It is a capital way of visualiz- 


| ing the idea that the company 
| wants to get across, which is to 
| get the reader to send for a trial 
| can of the coffee, or enough to 


make six cups. With what ef- 


| fectiveness the advertisement pre- 
| sents this proposition! This helps 
| to sustain the contention that the 
Schoolmaster has often made that 
| a wealth of corking copy material 
| can be found by giving new twists 
| to old ideas. . 


* 
A recent custom that dodges 


| the eternal question of whether 


or not it pays to “fill in” names 
and address on letters is that of 
sending the letter along as an ob- 
vious circular, but attaching to 
it a neat label calling the proposi- 
tion to the special attention of 
“Mr, Blank”—Mr. Blank’s name 
being written on the label with 
the typewriter. Some of these 
labels are ingeniously worded and 
could hardly fail to get attention. 
Such a device gives the individual 
touch to the solicitation and lifts 
the printed letter out of the 
commonplace class of “filled-in” 
letters. 


“Old Clothes” Man Advertises 


A San Francisco correspondent sends 
Printers’ Inx a copy of a form letter 
sent out by a Valencia street merchant 
which indicates a commendable ambition 
to increase his sources of supply. The 
letter, set in script upon paper of billet 
dousx size, is as follows: 

“Dear Madam: 

“We acknowledge you that we buy 
gents’ misfit clothing and bric-a-brac 

“Should you have men’s suits and 
ladies goods at present or any time in 
the future which the gentlemen no long- 
er, need, or anything else. 

“Please ring us up. We will be very 
glad to call and quote you a price. 

“We appreciate your attention,” 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars, 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 

















ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE 


COLLECTIONS 





After that 25%!! 


and—Out - of - Town Publishers 


“A service that is USED and 
BOOSTED by 75% of the New 
York Magazines MUST BE A 
CONVENIENCE AND A _ SAV- 
ING,”’. 





The other 25% can profitably 
think this over!! 


CO-OPERATIVE SERVICES 


SCHWORM-MANDEL of N.Y. 
450 4th Ave. Madison Square 7206 











ADVERTISING FILMS 


RESULT$ everywhere. Send your 
slow accounts here for collection. Of- 
fices of Benjamin A. Javitz, N. Y. City. 








COPIES FOR SALE 


1908-1915 inclusive. In A-1 condition. 
Will sell entire or in part. Make offer 
for what you want. Herbert Van 
*Duyne, 155. Bank St., N. Y. City. 
Phone 2065 Chelsea. 


PRINTERS’ INK FOR SALE 
1905, Months Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
1906, Jany., Feby., Sept., Oct., Nov. 

and Dec. 
1907, 08, ’09, 11, °14, °15, all com- 








plete. 
$10.00 for each year, or $50 complete. 
. D. HEALY, 


P. O. Box 786. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S, Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 








BALLOONS 





EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 


High grade librarians, private  secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel.,. Court, 4968. 











Ask AMERICAN BALLOON CO., 38 
E. 23rd St., N. Y., for samples of these 
wonderful trade magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and con- 
sumer demand. COST IS TRIFLING. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Why not advertise your products by 
Decalcomania Window Transfers? Carry 
your final suggestion to the buyer when 
he eniers the store. Other successful 
firms are using them; why not you? 
Let us show you how to increase your 
sales with no obligations on your part. 
Universal Decalcomania Company, Ni- 
agara Building, Newark, N. J. 


WANTED—An Incentive 


Agency service man (30) seeks to buy 
into fully recognized national agency. 
Ten years’ agency experience; excellent 
tecord and references. Wants incentive 
to hustic. Will invest small amount and 
part of salary, Can secure and hold 
Profitable business. Salary now $3,000. 
Address Box 511. 








HELP WANTED 


EDITORIAL ASSOCIATE WANTED 
on leading trade paper. Exceptional op- 
portunity for live wire. Box 965. 








Big: Specie? Agency wants experienced 
Office Manager who has also solicited in 
New York or Chicago foreign newspaper 
field. Write for appointment, stating 
business qualifications briefly; Box 503. 





Chicago manufacturing institution has 
opening for young man who must 

good copy writer and correspondent. 
Give full particulars with application. 
Salary to start $25.00 a week. Box 515. 


WANTED—ONE COMPETENT 
LITHOGRAPH SALESMAN _ TO 
TRAVEL VIRGINIA AND CARO- 
LINAS. ADDRESS BOX 508, CARE 
PRINTERS’ -INK. 


Advertising Solicitor: Opportunity for 
high-grade young man with training on 
New York paper to solicit in general 
field for leading special representative. 
Address, giving complete particulars of 
experience and salary desired, Box 513, 








‘ 
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Advertising. Representative wanted in 
Chicago and vicinity for man’s maga- 
zine having the largest net paid sworn 
circulation in its class, members Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, and the best pro- 
dvcer in its field. Willing to pay fair 
salary to start and increase according 
to results produced. Box 518. 


Subscription Man Wanted 


WHO CAN ADD 3000 SUBSCRIB- 
ERS WITHIN THREE MONTHS 
TO ESTABLISHED HIGH-CLASS 
society weekly magazine near New York. 
Subscription rate $4; special rate for 
campaign $3. To man who can do this 
will pay $2 on each subscription; no 
salary. Address SOCIETY, Box 516. 








WANTED AT ONCE 

A combination artist and retoucher for 
technical publication service depart- 
ment. Must be able to retouch photo- 
graphs of Machine Tools. This position 
is permanent. Send samples of finished 
work. State age and salary wanted in 
first letter. Box 520. 





Assistant in Advertising Department who 
will be in immediate line for adver- 
tising managership of concern manufac- 
turing staple but ‘nationally distributed 
building product. Man with experience 
in national advertising and _ direct 
mail work. For consideration, applicant 
must include complete details in reply. 
Box. 505. 





I WANT A MAN 

with an idea, specialty, novelty or pub- 
lication, in the Printing, Lithographing, 
Binding or Paper Line, that will keep 
my Hundred Thousand Dollar Plant so 
busy on my own stuff that I can cut out, 
eventually, competitive work for others. 
It’s the finest plant on the Pacific Coast. 
Box 980. 





A man under forty who can write 
sales-producing copy, preferably one 
who te had experience in department 
store, or direct mail-order advertising; 
must know how to build folders, book- 
lets, newspaper advertisements. Loca- 
tion near New York. In reply state 
salary wanted, age and _ experience. 
Sales Dept., Public Utility, Box 504. 
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WANTED 
The Cutler Publications—the SHOE 
AND LEATHER REPORTER and 
THE SHOE RETAILER—want man- 
ager for the Ohio district, office quar- 
ters in Cincinnati. Must be good ad- 
vertising man, some editorial work re- 
quired. Address F. F. Cutler, 166 Es- 
sex Street, Boston, Mass. 





Live trade journal requires editor 
whose trade paper experience has made 
him capable of earning substantial sal- 
ary. e€ must possess initiative, com- 
plete a of trade-paper editing, 
snappy style of writing, highly developed 
news sense, as well as ability to make 
friends easily. 

Only Class A men, American born, 
need write, stating qualifications, salary 
expected, etc. Address Box 509. 





INK 


Aggressive, practical young man, with 
creative selling ability and pleasing per. 
sonality, may rise to good position in 
advertising division on two great Cana- 
dian home magazines. Opportunity and 
education offered. Pay will be ad- 
vanced commensurate with ability as 
demonstrated in profitable business se- 
cured. Everywoman’s World, Toronto. 





STOVE SALESMAN 

We have an opening for an_ expert 
stove salesman, calling on large city 
trade. Applicant should be familiar 
with this = po of trade and thoroughly 
conversant with gas and coal. ranges. 
Opportdnity also to assist in general 
sales and advertising work of this com- 
pany. The Eclipse Stove Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio. 





HOUSE ORGAN 
MAN 
WANTED 


Wanted—An_ experienced advertising 
man to take charge of house organ to 
retailers. Must have had experience 
with retail trade and must possess 
originality and be able to write good 
forceful articles. Address, stating ex- 
perience and salary required, Box 507. 





ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
WANTED 


Young man as advertising assistant to 
manager for large mail-order house. 
Must understand proof reading, make- 
up, following up printers, etc. Excel- 
lent opportunity for advancement. 

Give full particulars of experience, 
salary, etc., in first communication. 
Don’t call. 

Address, Roger W. Allen, care 
Nugent’s Bulletin, 1182 Broadway, New 
York, N> Y. 





WANTED: A REAL advertising man 
to take charge of Advertising De- 
partment of one of the fastest growing 
organizations in America. Must be a 
man of force and ideas; one who does 
not feel he is too big for details and 
one who will not permit himself to be 
buried by them. We publish several 
house organs, use general publicity and 
get out great quantities of direct litera- 
ture. 

The man we want knows enough 
about printing. and engraving to make 
attractive layouts—not necessary that 
he be a finished artist—specify his own 
type faces and be_imdependent of 
printer for pleasing effects. Should be 
a eo copy writer and an organizer 
and systematizer. This is largely a 
creative position and, all things being 
equal, we will favor the man who has 
specialized in direct work and can sub- 
mit best samples of his own creative 
ability. Show by your letter and sam- 
ples you are the man we want. Answer 
quick, stating age, experience, refer- 
ences, salary wanted, send photograph 
and say how quickly you can report 
for work. Samples will be returned 
if .desired. 

Address Sales Manager, P. O. Box 
814, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
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We want at once a creative artist of 
ability; also understands color, figure 
wrk and letter; must have had some 
engreaang Bees experience. Location, 
Middle est city. Submit samples. 
State salary. Do not submits samples 
unless high-class man. Box 525. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted 


Copy of Geo. P. Rowell’s “40 Years an 
Advertising Agent.” State condition 
and price. Box 501. 


MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a means of getting in 
touch with “live” prospects. Advertise- 
ments in this department cost 40c per 
line, figuring 5 words to a line and 12 
lines to the inch. No smaller copy than 
five lines, costing $2.00, accepted for a 
one-time insertion. PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO., 185 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





Live adv. mgr., former cartoonist, spe- 
cial writer big dailies, has a fountain 
of original ideas, pep, good nature, 
unique drawings to- pour into a bigger 
opportunity. ox 506. 


ADVERTISING-SALES-MAIL OR- 
DER man. Splendid correspondent, 
printing buyer and copy writer. Age 
37, married, best ref. Add. D. J. M., 
care Donovan & Armstrong Adv. Agcy, 
Commonwealth Bldg., Phila., Pa. 








Retail Advertising Specialist 
And editor, highly commended, in pres- 
ent position 10 years. College graduate, 
broad-gauge business experience, expert 
ol ee young, active. “Creative,” 

ox 519, 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 
with manufacturing house desires 
change—has ability, energy and experi- 
ence in planning and selling. Univer- 
sity graduate. Age 29. Box 517. 





Managing Druggist 


CAPABLE MERCHANDISER. _CAN 
MANAGE FOR OR WITH YOU. 
8 EN ae ENGAGEMENT SOON. 





AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN 
wishes to become a salesman with a 
teliable concern apse nian, 9 motor 
vehicles or kindred products. He is at 
prescat holding a responsible position 
in the General Sales ce of a large 
motor vehicle concern. Box 512. 





153 


Wanted, an editorial position on the 
staff of a small magazine or- newspaper 
of 10,000 or 15,000 circulation, by a 
young man with special editorial train- 
ing; single, good habits; has working 
knowledge of the mechanical side of the 
publishing business. References asked 
and given. Box 521. 





I CAN PRODUCE RESULTS 
Equipped with fifteen years active 


\ perience er gen pecasning and pur- 


chasing printing. ow paper, cuts, 
binding, costs and detail thoroughly. 

am_ seeking a connection where my 
knowledge may be utilized. Age 36. 
Salary secondary to desirable connec- 
tion, Address Box 522. 





‘Copy and 
Plan Man 


ears with one of largest 
advertisers. Booklets, cata- 
» direct-mail folders; general 
magazine and trade-paper advertise- 
ments. Wide range of technical and 
general products selling in many dif- 
ferent fields. References from men 
you know. Box 510. 


Over 2% 
national 
logues, 





- Chicago business man wants to become 


associated with growing progressive con- 
cern where ability will be recognized 
and rewarded. e has had a nation- 
wide experience in er a and en- 
gineering sales and distributing plans; 
good executive; excellent handler and 
trainer of salesmen; personally ac- 
quainted with merchandise brokers, 
mannfacturers agents and wholesale 
rocers all over the United States and 
anada. Best of record and_recom- 
mendations. Address O. C. W., 918 
Hearst Bldg., Chicago. 





POWERFUL ADVERTISING 
—Specially prepared by promi- 
nent New York writer; striking 
layouts; convincing, quick, sales- 
increasing advertisements. Box 





I HAVE MADE GOOD 


as manager of retail store. In dealer 
co-operation and sales promotion work 
with big national advertiser. As pub- 
licity man, house-organ writer, copy- 
writer, under a “big” man. As adver- 
tising manager and assistant sales man- 
ager (engineering line). As copy chief 
in agency. Age Married. Well 
educated. Pleasing abeigg A A 
thinker and a doer. Seek BIG OP- 
PORTUNITY anywhere. Box 502, 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


ROMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends pc type clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 

interested. ost reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 





ed facts 
‘were the standard 
by which adver 
tising media 
were measured, 


SCRIBNER'S 


MAGAZINE 
would be makin 

sales and building 
prestige for you. 


What the Scribner 
Analysis Is Not 


It is not an analysis of an in- 
adequate percentage of the total 
subscription list. 


It is not an-analysis in a few 
chosen cities unrepresentative of 
general conditions. 


It is not ananalysis confined to 
subscribers residing on well- 
known and wealthy residential 
streets, 


‘ It is not an analysis made by in- 
quiries directed by the publishers. 





PRINTERS’ INK 


A Wise Lawyer 


when you go to 
him with an impor- 
tant case, doesn’t 
merely give you a 
bit of stock advice, 
collect his fee and 
send you on your 
way. 

He investigates the 


entire matter thor- 
oughly. He gathers 


every particle of data 
that has a bearing on 
your case. He inves- 
tigates the other side 


to find out what you 
must combat. 


And he doesn’t tell 
you to proceed unless 
he finds the chance is 


good for a decision in _ 


your favor. 


The Chicago Tribune’s 
Merchandising Serv- 


_ ice Department, in 


its work with adver- 
tisers, follows the 
same policy. 


It finds out first, be- 


fore it lets you spend 
your money, just 
what conditions are. 
It investigates every 
angle of your market, 
every phase of your 
selling problem, be- 
fore advising you to 
go ahead. 


- It has advised many a 


prospective advertiser 
to refrain from adver- 
tising. 

And it has piloted 
many to unusual 
success. 


The Chicage Tribute 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper | 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


sono 
Circulation. over } 350,000 

300;006 Daily 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





